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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 
—GRAND SUMMER CONCERT and FASHIONABLE PROMENADE.— 

‘adame Volpini, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mons. = r, Signor ome Signor 
Bettini. Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier —— (pianist to H. M. the King of Prussia). 
Full Band of 100 performers. Chorus of 300. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
2 penne includes  rreane Fra Diavolo,” ‘* Tinnhauser,” and Cherubini’s 

ce! ” 

yee A pawusand at the doors, 56s, Guinea Season Tickets free, Stalls, 
28 a 

is A more agreeable means of passing an afternoon can hardly be imagined than is 
now provided every Saturday at the Crystal Palace.’’ 


Heine SJODEN (Swedish Harpist) has the honour to 
ul 





announce his FIRST CONCERT, in the Hanover Square Rooms, Monpar, 
y 5th, to commence at Three o’clock.—112, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 





Miss ELLEN JARMAN (Associate of Mr. Lansdowne 
Cottell’s Academy of Music) will give her FIRST MORNING CONCERT, 
Turspar, July 6th, at St. Gzorca’s HALL, assisted by eminent artists. 





MDLLE. ROSE HERSHE’S FAREWELL. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE has the honour to announce 

that herr FAREWELL CONCERT will take place in Jul » and that she will 

leave for New York at the end of August, to fulfil a six months’ engagement as 

= Donna in the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company. 22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
uare, 


OHUBERT SOCIETY, Brernoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street,— President, Mz. BENEDICT. Director, Herr SCHUBERTH.— 
Season 1869. The Committee have Sn pleasure to announce that the CONCERT 
for the BENEFIT of the DIRECTOR, will take place on Tugspay, July 6th. The 
following members will have the honour of appearing. Vocalists—Mademoiselle 
Chamerovzow (her second appearance in England), Miss Fanny Poole, Miss Jessie 
Royd, Mademoiselle Gitze, Mr. G. T. Carter. Mr. Dawson, and Herr Duvernay (his 
second appearance), Instrumentalists—pianoforte, Herr Schrattenholz, and Herr 
Schuberth's quartet (Herren Josef Ludwig and Jung, violins ; Cooper, ‘viola ; and 

Schuberth, violoncello). Conductor, Mr, Benedict. 

By order, W. F. Dawson, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 
UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARY OF TECK, 
MISS BURDETT COUTTS, &c., &c: 


M& CHARLES FOWLER (of Torquay) will give his 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONCERT, on Wepnespay, July 7, 1869, at ates 
Two o'clock. Artists—Madame Lemmens- Sherrington, Madame Patey-Whytock, 
Malle. Ciara Doria, Mdlle. Rosamunda Doria, Miss Baily, Miss Alice Ryall, Mr, Frank 
Elmore, Mr. Patey. Violin, Mr. W. H. Holmes; violoncello, Signor Pezze; harp, 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton; concertina, Signor Giulio Regoodi clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; 
ianoforte, Mr. Charles Fowler. Conductors—Signor Bevignani and M. Francesco 

rger. The programme will include Mr. Fowler's celebrated Vocal Sonata, for 
Soprano voice and Piano, and a new Sonata Trio, for Soprano voice, Violin, and Piano 
—the vocal parts of whieh will be sung by Madame Sherrington. Tickets—Stalls, 
£1 1s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.—to be had at Ollivier's, 19, Old Bona Street ; at the 
Rooms; or of Mr, Fowler, 126, Sloane Street, 8. W. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing at 
1 the Hall-by-the-Sea Margate, Tais Evaminc Come Bot July 3rd (Opening 
Night); and at the West London Rifle Volunteers’ Conce ms Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, July 7th, All letters respecting Roane for Provincial 
Tours, Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed to the care of Messrs, Doncan 
Davison & Co,, Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. STANLEY BETJEMANN (by permission of 

Messrs. Bradwell & Field, Royal Charing Cross Theatre) is open to Engage- 

ments to sing in Oratorios and Concerts. For Terms and Lessons, address—51, 
Mornington Road, N.W. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF, Mr. BYRON, and M. 
JULES LEFORT, will sing Rawpecoun's popular trio, “I NAVIGANTI, ‘g 
ly Antrobus’s, July ith, 




















ISS JESSIE ROYD will sing Wetumerox Guzrn- 
ssx's popular Ballad, “ THE SPRING,” at Worthing, July sth. 





HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL, 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lessez ayp Manacer. 





Every Evening at 7.30, the very Laughable Farce of 


THE SMOKED MISER. 


At 8 o'clock, SHznmn’s Inimitable Comedy of the 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. O. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, Chas. Coghlan, 
David Evans, Lin Rayne, A. Bernard, WwW. Arthur, F, Harland, &c, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Amy Fausitt, and Mrs, Charles 
Horsman. Acting manager, ArnsLey SULLIVAN. 


R. STANLEY BETJEMANN will sing (by pe 


sion of Messrs. Bradwell & Field, of the Chai Cross, Bnee —. 
” at Mr. Cottell’s 





Gogrxser’s admired serenade, “ WAKE, LINDA, W. 
concert, St, George’s Hall, Tuesday Morning, July 6th. 


MiSs ANNIE EDMONDS will sing Buxmpior's s popular 
song, “‘ ROCK ME TO SLEEP," at Madame Arabella Goddard’s Recital, at 
Weymouth, Tuesday Evening, July 6th. 


: ANNIE EDMONDS will introduce a new s ong, 








composed by T. Avant, “‘MABEL’S REASON vg at Madame 
Goddard's Recital. at Weymouth, Tuesday Evening, July 6th 


188 MARIE STOCKEN, Mr. CHARLER a ar 


ON, and Sianon CARAVOGLIA, will sing Ranpecoer's popular trio, 
NAVIGANTI ” (“ The Mariners”), at Miss Stocken’s concert, July 16th. 


Me: CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 


gagements for concerts, ete. Address—10, Duke Street, Portland Place,-W. 











M35 ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 
Concerts and Pupils, Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Place, 





Marcenent MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open te to En- 
_ for Concerts, Oratorios, etc. For terms and 
more (ee Madame Montserrat, care of Lamporn Coox & Co,, o New 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils. —5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


| perth BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Besstz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALEIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


HEEB FERDINAND LUDWIG hasarrived in London 
J. for the Season, and purposes giving Lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing. 
Address—1, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA is open to engagements 
hk for Concerts, &c., until the 5th of July, after which date he will sing at the 
Royal Standard Theatre for Twelve Nights in English Opera, with Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Communications tu be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
— Street, or to Signor Garcia, at his residence, 19, Wellington Road, St, John's 

ood, 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 

receipt of stamped envelope, a Students brought out upon mutual terms, 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 























REMOVAL. 


ADAME EMMELINE COLE has REMOVED to 8, 
Cannon Place, Palace Gate, Kensington, where all communications relative 
to engagements for Concerts, Lessons, dc., are requested to be addressed. 
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“ HAMLET.” 
ISS MARIE STOCKEN will sing Mdlle. Nilsson’s 


famous “ WALTZ SONG,” from the new opera of HYamlet, at her concert 
to be given (by kind permission) at Lady Anstruther's residence, Onslow Gardens, 
on Friday, July 16th. 


ENOR WANTED, for the Choir of Dutwicn Coturcr 
(S.E:) Apply by letter, or personally (on Saturday Evenings or Sundays) 
to the Organist, at the College. 


ster: QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 


dine ** Unquestionably the most comfortable concert rooms in London.—Vide 
nceum. 
» oo of the best concert or lecture rooms this metropolis can boast of.—Ladies’ 


lewspaper. 
ANY PORTION OF THESE UNIQUE ROOMS may be LET for Balls, 
Concerts, Bazaars, Readings, &c. Apply to Mr. Hall. Robert Cocks, proprietor. 


DLLE. NILSSON’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 


and French words :—~ 











1. GIOVINEZZA. (LaJeunesse) 1. se ove ove ane 2s, 6d. 
2, Re Rem, Gees Hames) uk. ds cre, 0 hee ee 28, 6d, 
3. IL BALLO, (Le Bal) ee 


(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) ~~ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SIGNOR PINSUTI’S NEW QUARTET. 


¥ i CANTA STORIA.” Composed expressly fot 
Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Trebelli, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley, 
and sung by them at Mr. Benedict's concert, is now published, price 4s. 
London: Lamporn Coox & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


“ DOMANZA,” from W. S. Bennett's Third Concerto 
(in C minor), as played by Mapamz ARABELLA GODDARD at the 
Philharmonic Concert last Monday. New and revised edition. Price 3s. 


London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
GREAT SUCOEBSS. 


MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,’ 


Receivedfwith unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on the occasion of its first 
performance, is published, price 3s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
Published this Day, 
LITTLA WIlILLIB, 
SONG. 
Sung by Miss EDYTH WYNNE with great success at the Composer's Concert, 
Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 


London: Hamuonn & Co. (late Juiien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


DALMAINE & CO0.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


" ‘Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
eo Seales, Trials, ete., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicseliers. 
; BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
- PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 





























ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S CATALOGUES 
of the most popular MUSIO, such as no other house in Europe can offer, post 
free on receipt of one stamp :— 
Catalogue of Elementary Works 
Catalogue of Educational Works 
Catalogue of Orchestral Music 
Catalogue of Violin Music, as Septets, 
Quinte, Quartets, Trios, Duets, and 
olos 


Catalogue of Flute Music 


A Green Catalogue of Piano and Voeal 
Music for Teachers 

Catalogue of Piano Music 

Catalogue of Vocal Music 

Catalogue of Cathedral Music 

Catalogue of Part Music 

Thematic Index of Brinley Richards’ 

Catalogue of Violoncello Music Student's Practice and 

Catalogue of Organ Music The Classical Pianist 

Pray applicant must state the catalogue required.—London; New Burlington 

eet. 


UST PUBLISHED, a NEW VOCAL CATALOGUE, 


comprising 1,500 Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., by the most popular and talented 
writers of the day. All arranged in alphabetical order for ready reference. Gratis 
and postage free on application. 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


NEW EDITION OF TYNDALL’S LECTURES ON SOUND. 
In crown 870, with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts, price 9s. 
NOUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Jouw Tyrnpaut, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Second Edition, revised. 


By the same Author, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 


‘HEAT a MODE of MOTION. Third Edition. 
FARADAY as a DISCOVERER, with 2 Portraits, price 6s, 
REDE LECTURE on RADIATION, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


London: LonemaNns, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. 


Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


Just Published, 


“THE WHIR WHEL,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by ARTHUR FOX. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 


“IF THOU DOST READ WITHIN MINE EYES.” 
SONG. 
Written and Composed by E. N. GRAZIA. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





Just Published, 


“IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS,” 
(Something childish, but very natural.) 
The Poetry by COLERIDGE. 
The Musio by JAMES MATHEWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 
IN MIRTH’S BRIGHT HOUR,” 
SONG. 
Composed by CARL HAUSE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THH VOCAL SONATA. 


Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 10s. 


A new edition of this celebrated Composition for Soprano Voice and Piano is now 
ready. Price to the Protession, 2s. 6d. Send stamps or P, O. Order to the Author 
Vita Mentong, Torquay. 





* A Sonata in full proportion." Zhe Times, 
“ This beautiful and original work seems likely to run throngh many editions, te 
judge from its constantly increasing success.”"—TZorquay Directory. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC, 
(Continued from page 456.) 

T have stated that, at first, before the Jewish agitation, of which the 
motives were concealed in so remarkable a manner, was commenced 
against me, there were signs of a desire to enter into a discussion and 
investigation, conducted in an honourable German fashion, of the views 
advanced in my writings on art. Let us suppose this agitation had 
not been set on foot, or that, as would have been just, it had been 
frankly and honourably limited to its immediate cause, the question 
we should then have to answer would be: what turn would the matter 
have then taken, according to the analogy of similar passages in the 
undisturbed progress of German civilization? I am not of the optimist 
opinion that very much would have resulted from such a turn, but 
something, at any rate, might have been expected, and certainly some- 
thing different from what actually occurred. If we understand the 
case correctly, the period had arrived for music as well as for poetical 
literature, to convert into the common property of the nation, and of 
the world, the treasures bequeathed by the incomparable masters who, 
in a compact series, represent the great regeneration itself of German 
art. The question was what direction this conversion would take. It 
assumed the most definite form with regard to music, for here, 
thanks to the latter periods of Beethoven's course of creation, this art 
had entered upon a completely new phase of development, far surpass- 
ing all the views and assumptions previously entertained of it. Under 
the guidance of Italian vocal music, music generally had become an 
art that merely pleased; thus its capability of obtaining the same 
importance as the art of Dante, and of Michael Angelo, was altogether 
denied it, and it was placed among arts that were avowedly inferior. 
A completely new recognition of the nature of music was, therefore, to be 
gained from the great Beethoven; the root whence it had grown to such a 
height and to such significance, was to be intelligently traced back, through 
Bach, to Palestrina, in order thus to found for its esthetical appreciation, 
@ completely different system from what that system could possibly be which 
was based upon our taking cognizance of a development very foreign to these 
masters. 

The proper sentiment of this was quite instinctively alive in the 
German musicians of this period, and I here designate to you Robert 
Schumann, as the most significative and the most highly endowed 
among them, In the course of his development as a composer, we can 
most clearly prove the influence exerted upon our art by the Jewish 
element which I have described. Compare the Robert Schumann of 
his first,and the Robert Schumann of his second, creative period: in 
the former, we find plastic fashioning impulse ; in the latter, subsidence 
into bombastic superficiality degenerating into would-be mysterious 
shallowness. Corresponding with this is the fact that, in the second 
period, Schumann looked unfavourably, sullenly, and apathetically 
upon those to whom, during his first period, he had, as editor of 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, offered his hand with such warmth, 
and with such German amiability. In the bearing of this paper, 
in which Schumann (with an instinct which was also correct) 
exerted himself as an author, for the task imposed upon us, you 
can perceive equally well with what a mind I should have 
had to take counsel, had I had to come to an understanding with him 
alone as to the problems which were occupying my attention ; we here, 
indeed, meet with a different language to the dialectic Jewish jargon 
at last introduced into our new esthetics, and—I maintain my assertion 
—in this language, we should have come to an advantageous under- 
standing. But what was it which gave the Jewish influence this 
power? Unfortunately, one of the German’s leading virtues is also a 
source of his weaknesses. The calm, dispassionate self-confidence, 
peculiar to him, which keeps all soul-tormenting scruples at a distance, 
and sends forth so many a thoroughly truthful deed from his equable 
nature, when undisturbed, may, if there is only a slight deficiency of 
the necessary fire, easily turn into that wonderfal slothfulness in which, 
owing to the continuous neglect of all the higher desires of the German 
spirit ia powerful political spheres, we now behold nearly all those 
minds sunk which have remained quite faithful to German nature. 
Into this slothfulness sank, also, the genius of Robert Schumann, 








when he found it a trouble to make a stand against the busy 
and unquiet Jewish spirit; it was fatiguing for him to have 
always to gain a clear comprehension of what was going forward. 
Thus he unconsciously lost his noble freedom and thus his old 
friends, whom he at last actually disowned, lived to see him carried 
off in triumph by the Jews of Music as one of their party !— 
Well, my respected friend, this, I think, was a result which meant 
something, was it not? The mention of Schumann’s case relieves us 
at any rate from the task of throwing a light on less important instances 
of subjugation, which were more easily effected in consequence of this 
most important one. 

But these personal results are supplemented by those in the domain 
of associations and societies. Here, also, the German mind, in conformity 
with its natural disposition, showed itself disposed to prove by deeds 
what it felt. The idea, which I mentioned to you as the task of our 
post-Beethovenian period, really united, for the first time, a continually 
increasing number of German musicians and musical amateurs, for 
objects which obtained their natural significance by the conception of 
that task. That excellent person, Franz Brendel, with faithful perse- 
verance, first started this, in consequence of which it became the custom 
of the Jewish papers to adopt a contemptuous tone with him ; and we 
must consider it as really glorious for him to have also seen what was 
necessary in this respect. The weakness, however, of the whole German 
system of Association could not fail to manifest itself the sooner in this 
instance, since an association of German musicians was opposed not, for 
instance, to the powerful spheres of state organizations conducted by dif- 
ferent governments, as is the case with other free associations condemned 
to similar ineffectiveness, but to the most powerful organization of our 
age, to that of Judaism. It was evident that a great Union composed 
of musicians could exercise a beneficial influence only by adopting 
the practical plan of giving the most admirable model performances 
of works of importance for the development of German musical 
style; for this, means were requisite; but the German musician is 
poor; what will help him? Certainly not talking and disputing about 
art-interests, which for many can never possess any meaning, and 
easily lead to the Ridiculous, But the power we did not possess 
belonged to Judaism. The theatres were dedicated to Squiredom and 
larks behind the scenes; the concert-institutes to the Music-Jews ; 
what was left for us? A small musical paper, or so, which reported 
the upshot of the meetings that took place every two years, 

(To be continued.) 


aromas {) <ommmenee 
ALBERT GRISAR. 


This composer, who was a writer of comic operas for twenty years and 
who the other day died suddenly, aged sixty-one, kept a certain hold on the 
theatres of Paris, merits a word in the necrology of musicians belonging to 
our year. 

He was born at Antwerp in the year 1808. The idea of his parents was 
to make of him a man of business; and with this p he was sent to 
Liverpool, and placed in a merchant's office somewhere about the year 1830. 
There I came to know him, and to see completely that nothing in the shape 
of merchandise would satisfy the spirit of a man who craved—and would have 
—another life than the life of ledgers and duplicate letters. After a short 
period of enforced and unwilling servitude, having expressed throughout the 
time tendencies rather than talents for music, he somehow broke away and 
got home. 

The next thing that was to be heard of Grisar was that he had planted his 
foot on the musical ladder, by his gaining acceptance, in the year 1836, at the 
Opéra Comique of Paris (no easy matter!) for an operetta, L’An Mil, He 
was thenceforward clearly looked to as a man of promise. His first operetta 
was followed up by other works :—Lady Melvil ; Les Porcherons Cm 
his best production); Z’ Hau merveilleuse; Le Carillonneur de Bruges; Gi 
ravisseur; Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon ; Le Chien du Jardinier; La 
Chatte merveilleuse, and it may be an opera or two more, which have 
tumbled into chaos. 

The music of all these operas (most of which I have heard) is of the sort 
which leaves not the slightest trace on the memory. I cannot recall from 
among the entire catalogue a melody, a touch of instrumental novelty, an 
indication of character, or local colour: yet M. Grisar had clearly a place in 
Paris, though it may be predicated that heaceforward it isa place ‘ which 


knoweth him no more,” 
June 21, 1869, Henry F. Cuoruzy. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since the production of Hamlet, a fortnight ago, there has been 
nothing new at the opera. The Barbiere was played on Tuesday night, 
the Huguenots (in place of La — del Reggimento) on Friday, and 
Faust e Margherita on Saturday. Hamlet was repeated on Monday and 
on Thursday. 

So much has been said and written about Hamlet since, thanks to 
Ophelia and Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, it took the Parisians by storm at 
the Théatre Impérial del’Opera (March 9, 1868), that a description of it 
in detail is hardly required. The libretto, indeed, may be pretty well 
taken for granted, the re-arrangement of the original plot being such 
as to leave the vulgar impression for the most part undisturbed. The 
authors, it is true, have by no means adhered as closely to the leading 
incidents of Hamlet as they did to those of Romeo and Juliet, when 

rforming a similar service for M. Gounod. But Hamlet was a subject 
ess readily amenable to their handiwork; and, once admitted that 
the masterpieces of dramatic art may be legitimately recast for the 

ae of the operatic stage, it would be unjust to withhold from 
i . Michel Carré and Jules Barbier the credit of a large amount of 
discretion, accompanied by talent unquestionable of its kind. Into 
the argument of how Shakspere, thus transformed, is Shakspere no 
longer, it would be bootless to enter. To set Hamlet to music so as to 
include all the characters and incidents of the play would be simply 
impossible, and nearly if not quite as difficult to avoid manifold 
changes and modifications. A very few sentences will suffice to show 
in what manner the two French dramatists have dealt with the 
materials submitted to them. They have laid out the story in seven 
scenes, or tableaux. In the first scene (a State-room) we have the 
coronation of Queen Gertrude at the hands of King Claudius; 
Hamlet’s soliloquy on the frailty of woman, followed by an interview 
with Ophelia, ending in a mutual declaration ; and Laertes’ departure 
for the wars, confiding his sister to Hamlet’s loving care. The second 
scene (the Esplanade) is taken up with the apparition of the Ghost, its 
disclosures to Hamlet, and Hamlet’s vow of retribution—strains of 
music at intervals reminding us of festivities going on within the walls 
of the palace. In scene three (the Palace Gardens) Ophelia’s doubts as 
to Hamlet’s growing indifference are confirmed by the latter's strange 
behaviour; the Queen fails to console her; the King’s suspicions of 
Hamlet’s sanity are aroused ; the proposition of the play is made and 
accepted; and the players, to whom, instead of tendering advice, 
Hamlet sings a bacchanalian, are introduced. Scene four (a hall in 
the Palace) is entirely absorbed by the play and its attendant circum- 
stances, too familiar to recapitulate— the climax, however, where 
Hamlet denounces and threatens the King, being a departure from the 
original made with the evident object of providing M. Thomas with 
the frame-work of a finale, and not otherwise commendable. Scene five 
(the Queen’s apartment) comprises a soliloquy from Hamlet, suggested 
by “'To be or not to be,” only a very small portion of which (happily) 
is made use of; a conference, in which the Queen upbraids her son for 
his cruelty to Ophelia—Hamlet denying that he ever loved Ophelia, 
receiving back the ring he had given her as a pledge, and commending 
her to a nunnery ; and, lastly, the dialogue between Hamlet and his 
mother, the comparison of the portraits, and the re-apparition of the 
Ghost. Scene six (on the banks of the lake), after a nondescript kind 
of ballet, is exclusively devoted to Ophelia’s madness, and her death 
by drowning, which last, in the play briefly narrated, is in the opera 
not only visibly presented, but made the pivot upon which to turn that 
- indispensable condition of the Parisian operatic stage, an elaborate 
exhibition of dancers. This, at the same time, is the act which drove 
all Paris wild, and still maintains the opera, when Malle. Nilsson is at 
hand, as one of the most popular attractions of the French capital. 
The seventh and final scene (the cemetery of Elsinore) comprises a 
duet for the grave-diggers, a soliloquy for Hamlet over the grave of 
Ophelia, his meeting with and defiance of Laertes, a funeral procession 
and chorus, and a wind-up something like that of MM. Paul Meurice 
and Dumas the elder, Hamlet being proclaimed King, the Queen 
living to repent, Laertes and Polonius equally surviving—a dénoument, 
in fact, as unlike that of Shakspere as possible. In the Italian version 
the greater part of this is omitted ; and at the most recent performance 
here the whole was dispensed with; so that the opera terminated 
(to the general satisfaction) with what is not merely the great scene 
but the scene upon which its chance of a prolonged existence indu- 
bitably reposes. 

How much of what has been thus cursorily described belongs to 
Shakspere, and how much to MM. Barbier and Carré, no English playgoer 
need be told. Our opinion, on the whole, is that, of its kind, the 
libretto is fairly good, and this in spite of some unnecessarily feeble 
points. To name one, for example,—Hamlet does not kill Polonius ; 
so that we have a scarcely adequate explanation of Ophelia’s madness; 
and further, inasmuch as the Prince is made by the French authors to 
express a belief that Polonius was privy to the murder of his father, his 





own behaviour to Ophelia becomes the more unnatural; instead of, as 
in the tragedy, an instance of sublime self-abnegation, it now assumes 
the shape of commonplace resentment against an innocent person. 

The music of M. Thomas affords little scope for critical analysis. 
It is in a very great degree formed upon the new school of expression, 
which, as in the operas of Herr Wagner, d&vc., assigns the task of paint- 
ing feelings and emotions chiefly to the orchestra; although, being a 
genuine musician, M. Thomas does not, like the composer of Tristan 
und Isolde, set the mutual relations of keys at defiance, so as to leave 
a mere toneless jumble of sound. On the contrary, though using 
modulation unsparingly, he always employs it artistically. His com- 
mand of the orchestra is unlimited, and, proud to exhibit his skill, he 
occasionally overlooks the fact that, after all, the subtlest, as it is the 
most grateful, medium of lyric expression is the human voice. Looking 
at Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Guillaume Tell, and the Huguenots—to cite 
four operas in which the orchestra is handled with no less prodigal 
freedom than masterly power—we find, nevertheless, that the principal 
musical interest and the principal sources of expression are derived 
from the voices on the stage, and that from beginning to end there is 
an unceasing flow of rhythmical melody. In the last two, which are 
“ grand operas” (that is to say, operas with the recitations accompanied 
pay apa wherever the voices have nothing but recitative to sing, 
there is melody in the orchestra, and the natural flow of tune, in the 
absence of which music is no longer music, is unimpeded. M. Thomas 
has been oftenest melodiously inspired in treating the character of 
Ophelia, which he has done in almost every instance with complete 
success. Her duet with Hamlet, ‘“ Nega se vuoi la luce”—the words 
being a parody of the stanza :— 


“Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move,” &c. 


(which in the play Polonius reads to the Queen)—is thoroughly good, 
and comprises an eloquent phrase for Hamlet, by which Ophelia is 
afterwards haunted, and which she sings beneath the willow, among 
the reeds at the water-side, just before her half unconscious suicide. 
The air in the third scene, when she tries to lure Hamlet to her side 
by the tones of her voice (‘‘ Addio diceva”), opens with a love story, 
which Ophelia is supposed to read aloud. ‘This is twice begun and 
twice interrupted by the feigned approach of the Prince; and the 
melody is so simple, quaint, and touching that we are inclined to 
believe it of pure Scandinavian origin. The air gives place to a brilliant 
allegro, full of trying but always graceful passages, and evidently 
written to display the exceptional resources of Mdlle. Nilsson. There 
is much in the plan and conduct of the whole of this scene to remind 
us of the “ Roi de Thule” and “ Air des Bijoux,” sung by Margaret in 
the Garden-scene of Faust; and the fact of the last movements of each 
being in the same key causes the resemblance to appear all the more 
striking. But it has real independent merits in the bargain. The trio 
for Ophelia, the Queen, and Hamlet (‘ Deh vanni in un chiostro "— 
Scene 5) is alike to be praised for its melody and dramatic keeping. 
This trio, indeed, is one of the best of the very few bond fide concerted 
pieces which the opera contains, and which, we perhaps may add, the 
system adopted by M. Thomas allowed him to put into it. To 
conclude, the last scene of Ophelia is in its way a masterpiece. Of this 
we had already been convinced by Mdlle. Nilsson, who sang it on two 
oecasions last summer, but the addition of orchestral accompaniments, 
chorus, and stage accessories, as might have been expected, incalculably 
raises its value. The waltz, “ Vi voglio offrir dei fiori,” its first regular 
movement, is built upon as fresh and pretty a tune of its peculiar 
rhythm as we are able to call to mind, and the ingenious use the 
composer has made of it, in giving tone to and binding together the 
whole, affords convincing proof that he can develop as well as invent. 
Another striking feature of this capital scene, capital whether regarded 
from a dramatic or a musical point of view, is the apostrophe to the 
syren :— 
“ Bianca e bionda 
Dorme in sen dell’ onda.” 


The theme of this is a national Swedish melody, known both/as a ballad 
and a part-song some years before Hamlet was even thought of. M. 
Thomas was wise in appropriating this plaintive and beautiful tune, which 
contrasts most effectively with the waltz, and thus enables him to con- 
vey, at each occurrence in befitting strains, the opposite emotions 
that agitate the breast of Ophelia—now wild with imaginary gaiety, 
now borne down with unconquerable sadness. It is this melody which, 
charmingly harmonized by M. Thomas, is sung, or rather breathed, 
through closed lips (‘a bocca chiusa”’) by the chorus, as Ophelia, utter- 
ing fainter and fainter snatches of song, floats slowly down the stream, 
heedless of her approaching and inevitable fate. There ia, indeed, a 
fascination about the scene, the music that accompanies it, and, above 
all, the incomparably, natural, graceful and touching character of 
Malle. Nilsson’s acting and singing throughout, which readily explains 
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the enthusiasm it has created abroad, and is likely to create wherever 
it may be witnessed under similar conditions. 

About the music allotted to the other characters it is unnecessary to 
say much. The bacchanalian with which Hamlet entertains the 
players, “ O vin discaccia la tristezza,” is characteristic and spirited 
enough ; but there is nothing very striking in the patriotic song of 
Laertes, or in the air in which the Queen expresses her surprise and 
regret at the inexplicable conduct of Hamlet, or in the contrite 
soliloquy of the wicked King (‘Io t'imploro O germano”). This 
last, by the way, is omitted at Covent Garden ; and not much would 
be lost by dispensing with what remains of Hamlet’s monologue in the 
fifth scene, ‘‘ Esser o non esser,” to make fitting music for which is 
barely practicable. The character of Hamlet generally, and the scenes 
with the ghost in particular, are treated after the system to which 
we have referred as recently adopted by M. Thomas. Both thought 
and cleverness are everywhere exhibited, together with a certain 
amount of originality and a feeling for dramatic effect, which in the 
interview between Hamlet and his mother (especially at the re-appari- 
tion of the ghost) is worked up toa high point of interest. Among 
the choral pieces, which, if none are developed, are, nevertheless, all well 
written, may be mentioned the chorus of retainers, at the end of the 
first seene—“ Bando alla ria mestizia!” This is vigorous, tuneful, and 
likely to become popular asa part-song. The grand concerted “mor- 
ceau densemble,” after the play, is more ambitious, in our opinion, than 
musically effective. The rest must speak for itself. 

The general performance of J/amlet, though in several instances open 
to improvement, is still, on the whole, remarkably good. We have 
not a word to add about the Ophelia of Mdlle. Nilsson, except that, 
high as she stood before, greatly and justly as she has been praised, 
this new effort has revealed in her unexpected powers, and placed her 
on the same level as an actress which she already occupied as a singer. 
That it is the most legitimate triumph she has achieved among us is 
unquestionable. The part was made for her and she for the part. By 
his impersonation of Hamlet Mr. Santley has taken even his greatest 
admirers by surprise. Exacting, sombre, prolix, and lengthy as is much 
of the music allotted by M. Thomas to the Prince of Denmark, that 
Mr. Santley would sing it not merely well but as well as it could pos- 
sibly be sung, no one doubted, and no one was disappointed ; but few 
expected a 5 tench representation of the character so dignitied, intel- 
ligent, and well sustained throughout. Mr. Santley, in short, was in 
all respects a worthy associate for Mdlle. Nilsson, to add another word 
to which would be superfluous. The clever and versatile Mdlle. Sinico 
is somewhat overweighted by the Queen, a part assigned in the 
beginning to Mdlle. Tietjens, The music is too low for her; never- 
theless, as usual, she came out of the ordeal with credit, and the secret 
interview with Hamlet is one of the most effective points of the per- 
formance. In Claudius Signor Bagagiolo has no very grateful task, 
and his only air being omitted he finds little occasion to shine. Laertes 
is sufficiently well represented by Signor Achille Corsi, Signor Tagliafico 
is as good an Horatio as could well have been chosen, and Signor 
Ciampl delivers the designedly unmelodious music of the Ghost (always 
in monotone) in accents appropriately sepulchral. The emall character 
of Marcellus falls to Signor Marino; that of Polonius, reduced toa 
quasi-nonenity, is the appanage of Signor Fallar. The opera is put 
upon the stage with the utmost care, and the scenes of the play and 
the death of Ophelia are both picturesque and admirable examples of 
stage effect. The ballet is good, but might be still further shortened 
with advantage, notwithstanding the extreme liveliness of “ La Freya” 
polka (fancy a polka in the mythic period of Hamlet!) and one or two 
other movements. The manner in which the orchestra plays its part 
and the orchestral accompaniments, from end to end, are elaborate to a 
fault—is creditable alike to the performers and to their experienced and 
indefatigable conductor, Signor Arditi. The chorus, too, is excellent. 
At the most recent performance, notwithstanding the omission of the 
whole of the seventh and final tableau, the audience remained until the 
very last note of Ophelia’s dying wail, and called forward Mdlle. 
Nilsson with enthusiasm three times successively. 

That Hamlet isa real success is undeniable, but it is chiefly a success, 
as we have already hinted, of one scene—a scene in itself sufficiently 
remarkable, however, to account for any manifestation of rapture. 

On Monday Don Giovanni was given, for the first appearance of that 
eminent and well deserving favourite of the public, Signor Tamberlik, 
Having been compelled to be present at the Philharmonic Concert on 
the same evening, we append, in an abridged form, the notice which 
appeared in the Standard of Tuesday :— 


“ Last night witnessed the re-appearance of Signor Tamberlik on the Italian 
Opera stage—the séene of his former triumphs—after an absence of some 
four years from England. Signor Tamberlik forms a welcome addition to the 
Covent Garden company, and his re-appearance in Don Ottavio, which he 
was wont td sustain with such signal success, combined with Mozart’s chef- 
@eeuvre to render the occasion more than usually interesting. Few of the 





old habitués who were present at Signor Tamberlik’s first appearance as Don 
Ottavio, years since, will have forgotten the effect his then fresh and unsur- 
passed tenor voice produced. The B flat, as full and sonorous a chest note as 
the fourth below of an ordinary tenor, B natural, and even C, and C sharp, 
were equally within the range of this magnificent voice, the culture of which, 
no less than its fine quality and unusual range, is still vividly remembered. 

‘The vigour and earnestness of style are undiminished, and those who lis- 
tened to the finished and dramatic singing of Signor Tamberlik last night in 
“Tl mio tesoro,” could scarcely have been reminded of the few changeful 
years that have swept over the singer’s career. His reception was most 
cordial, and the enthusiasm of his admirers swelled as his performance pro- 
ceeded, almost to a furore. The cast of the opera in other respects remained 
unchanged, nor were the fascinations of Madame Patti’s impersonation of 
Zerlina at all diminished by the new sensation of Signor Tamberlik’s rentrée. 
She was encored in ‘Laci darem’ (with Signor Cotogni), ‘Batti, batti,’ 
and ‘Vedrai carino.” {Encores were also awarded to the trio, of ‘ Masks’ 
(Tietjens, Sinico, and Tamberlik), and to the serenade of Don Giovanni 
(Signor Cotogni).” 

The opera on Tuesday was Hamlet; on Thursday Lucia was 
repeated ; and last night Dinorah was announced, with Madame 
Adelina Patti (first time these seven years as the heroine). 

en a 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CONCERTS, 

Among the most interesting of the numberless concerts this season, 
those of which Mdlle. Christine Nilsson gave the second and last 
on Monday afternoon, before a crowded and fashionable audience in St. 
James’s Hall, claim a prominent place. It is always an object of 
natural curiosity to hear how a great foreign operatic singer will demean 
herself in the sacred music of such masters as Handel and Haydn, 
whose oratorios are as familiar in England, and wherever the English 
language is the popular medium, as household words. We still 
remember the delight afforded by “Jenny Lind,” when she first sang the 
Messiah, the Creation, and Elijah among us; and it is agreeable to 
have to record that another Swedish nightingale is successfully imitat- 
ing her example. That sacred music of the highest class was within 
the range of Mdlle, Nilsson’s powers had already been. proved at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1867, and the Handel Festival in the Crystal 
Palace of the year following. As, however, she is not one of those 
artists who care to rest upon their laurels, but rather one whose motto 
is “ Excelsior,” we are hardly surprised at the great advance she 
exhibits, both in her delivery of the music and in her pronunciation of 
the language. In the first and second parts of the Creation, at the first 
concert (when she enjoyed the advantage of being associated with such 
experienced masters of the sacred style as Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley), she showed herself thoroughly conversant with the text of 
Haydn, achieving in the great airs, “ With verdure clad,” and “On 
mighty pens,” both of which she gave in perfection, a legitimate 
triumph. At the concert on Monday she repeated the first of these 
with equal success, besides adding “ Angels ever bright and fair” 
( Theodora), and ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim ” (Samson)—-showing her- 
self therein quite as much at home with Handel as with Haydn. 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” in which the trumpet of Mr. T. Harper 
wasa worthy partner to the voice of Mdlle. Nilsson, was enthusiastically 
encored and repeated. The concert was in other respects one of great 
and varied interest. A first-class orchestra, led by Mr. H. Blagrove and 
conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie, played the march from Mendelssohn’s 
Athalia, the Pastoral Symphony from the Messiah, and the overture 
to Oberon; Mr. Leslie’s Choir sang, among other things, the “ Sanctus” 
from J. 8. Bach’s mass in B minor, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” 
and “ Wretched lovers,” from Acis and Galatea—how, we need not say ; 
Mr. Santley gave, in his best manner, M. Gounod’s “ Nazareth” (with 
chorus), “ O ruddier than the cherry,” and Mr. J. L. Hatton’s « Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” besides joining Mdlle. Nilsson in Mozart’s ‘« Crudel 
perché ;” and Mr. J. M. Wehli played one of his most showy pianoforte 
fantasias (Rigoletto) in his showiest manner. Last, not least, Mdlle. 
Nilsson sang, in Italian,anew scena, by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled “Xenia, 
the Sclavonian maiden ” (two of the themes in which have all the graceful 
flow and quaint charm of national melodies), and being unanimously 
encored, substituted one of her own popular Swedish airs, accompanying 
herself on the pianoforte. The concert was altogether as attractive as 
a concert of the kind could possibly be. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The eighth and final concert of the present (the 57th) season, 
held on Monday night, was attended by an unusually numerous and 
brilliant audience. The programme, however excellent, was in all 
probability not the principal attraction—but rather the anticipated 
presence of Royalty. The concert had been announced as “ by special 
desire,” and it was pretty generally known that their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales would honour it with their presence. 
On such occasions, we believe, the selection of music to be performed is 
submitted to the illustrious visitors ; and, if such be the case, their Royal 
Highnesses may be complimented on having suggested, or at least 
approved, one of the best and most happily varied programmes of the 
series. We submit it, according to custom, in exlenso :— 


4 Part I. 
Overture, “ Leonore ” too ace te tenet Ss oe BeCthOVER, 
Concerto, “* Scena Cantante” (violin, Herr Ludwig Straus) eo Spohr. 
Aria, “ Pria che spunti il ciel” (Il Matrimonio Segreto), Signor 

MN a aT ae TAGE cae Oat Oe - Sale OR 
Concerto in C minor (No. 3), pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard W. S. Bennett. 
Rondo, “ Non pitt mesta " (La Cenerentola), Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini Rossini. 
Overture, “Les Travailleurs de la Mer” cco one ove ove: Wee GH Cusine. 


Part Il, 


Symphony (Italian) .. 04. ase, ave, ave nesses Seve, Mendelssohn. 
Duetto, ‘ Si la stanchezza” (Il Trovatore), Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini ~ 
and Signor Bettini on om one dae eco oe ee Verdi. 
Overture, ‘ Jubilee ” cS TT eT TT eT TM | C2) 
Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

It was not till after the overture to Leonore and the violin concerto 
of Spohr had been played that two of the Royal party—the Princess 
Louise and Prince Arthur—arrived ; and the first two movements of 
Professor Bennett’s pianoforte concerto were finished before the Prince 
and Princess of Wales made their entry, ushered to their places by 
Mr. Anderson and several members of the Committee of the Philhar- 
monic Society. Of course, the progress of the concerto was temporarily 
arrested, the audience and the whole orchestra rose, and a burst of 
applause bespoke the loyal feelings of the assembly. ‘The performance 
was then immediately resumed, and proceeded without further inter- 
ruption. Their Royal Highnesses remained until the end of the last 
piece—Weber’s Jubilee overture, the coda of which, we need hardly 
say of a work so familiar, is built upon a Saxon air identical with 
the tune of our own National Anthem, and used in Germany for similar 
purposes. The whole concert went off with spirit. The presence of 
Royalty did not dissuade the audience from expressing their approval 
audibly ; after both concertos the performers (Herr Straus and Madame 
Arabella Goddard) were called back to the platform, while ‘“ Non pid 
mesta ” (Madame Trebelli-Bettini) was encored and repeated. 

Oo-— 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” June 29.) 

The final concert was given last night ‘‘by special desire,” and 
worthily closed a season described in an official summary as “ perfectly 
successful.” No better programme could have been chosen. It opened 
with Beethoven's matchless Leonore overture, the emperor of overtures, 
quite as much as his concerto in E flat is the emperor of concertos. 
Mr. Cusins’s orchestra, to the improvement of which we have again 
and again testified, played it in admirable style, and left nothing 
whatever to desire. The next important selection was Spohr’s“‘ Dramatic 
Concerto,” or, giving its full title, Concerto Drammatico in modo di Scena 
Cantante, one of the best known, as it is one of the most masterly works 
ever written for the composer’s instrument. The soloist was Herr 
Straus, an artist who can not only lead the Philharmonic orchestra 
with thorough efficiency, but fulfil a yet more important duty—as in 
this case—with thorough success. The whole concerto—a really grand 
production—made the effect well nigh inseparable from it, and led to 
Herr Straus’s recall amid unanimous applause. 

Next came Dr, Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in C minor 
(Op. 9), third of the six* we owe to his brilliant talent. It forcibly 
asserts the English musician’s precocity. In 1834, the date of the 
concerto, Dr. Bennett was a lad of eighteen, who had previously written 
two other such works. Moreover, the C minor is memorable as having, 








* Only four of which are (unfortunately) published.—Eb. 








ata Leipsic Gewandhaus concert, in 1837, under Mendelssohn's direction 
obtained for its composer and executant a genuine triumph, and given 
to Robert Schumann the text for one of his ablest and most genial 
criticisms. Much might be said of the work—of its abundant fancy, 
charming melodies, and masterly treatment; but we must be content 
to speak about it generally as among the greatest productions the 
English school can boast. It was fitting that such a composition 
should be played by Madame Arabella Goddard, who has during many 
years kept Dr. Bennett’s pianoforte works before the public. Her right 
to be his expositress was never more conclusively proved than on this 
occasion. Whether it was the alternate gravity and sweetness of the 
first allegro, the charming ideality of the romance, or what Mr. 
Macfarren calls the “ wild energy” of the finale, each feature of the 
concerto was brought out with consummate skill. That every note 
was played it would be superfluous to say. Madame Goddard was 
deservedly recalled at the close of her task. 

Mr. Cusins’s clever and striking though somewhat fantastic overture, 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer, brought the first part of the concert to an end. 
In Part II. Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony was the chief item, and 
the whole ended with Weber's Jubilee overture. The vocalists were 
Signor and Madame Bettini. 

an 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

There was a large attendance at Saturday’s concert notwithstanding 
the near approach of Tuesday’s féte, for which, it might have been 
expected, many would reserve themselves. The band played an 
admirable selection, consisting of the great Leonore overture, the 
scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, and the prelude to 
Guillaume Tell. In each case the performance was admirable and the 
applause loud. Madame Monbelli gave a charming rendering of ‘“ Caro 
nome” and “ Batti, batti,’” which the audience acknowledged by re- 
calls. Malle. Enequist sang “ Bell raggio” and Arditi’s favourite ‘ Il 
Bacio;"’ Mdlle. Karen-Holmson essayed “Ah! mio Fernando;” and 
Malle. Ricci obtained an encore for ‘‘ Ah! non giunge.” Mons. Urio, 
who is by this time an established favourite, was recalled after singing 
“ Dalpiu remoto esiglio;” and he also introduced a Greek Kleptic 
song, more curious than beautiful. Signor Bulterini and Herr Wallen- 
reiter took part in the concert, with greater or less success, the 
Crystal Palace Choir giving a couple of part-songs, besides joining in the 
“ Benediction” from Le Siége de Corinth, and Donizetti’s “Che me 
frena,” about which last they evidently knew little. 

The new singer from St. Petersburgh, Mdlle. Lawrowski, has a fine 
contralto voice and a genuine style of using it. She gave Meyerbeer’s 
“QO Prétres de Baal” with great effect, and obtained a unanimous 
recall, 

——— 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 

The eighth and last performance of the series took place on Friday 
week, when Mr. Hallé completed the purpose proposed at the commence- 
ment of these recitals—which was to include the miscellaneous pianoforte 
pieces (variations, rondos, &c.) of Beethoven, and all the solo pianoforte 
works of Schubert. Both these objects had been compassed in Mr. 
Hallé’s recitals of last year; but the present repetition involved the 
addition of some recently published works of Schubert not then 
available, the most important being two complete movements of a 
grand sonata which, had the other portions been forthcoming, would 
have equalled if not surpassed any of the eleven great works of that 
class which Schubert has left completed. The interest of these recitals 
has been great in the variety and intrinsic importance of the 
selections, and the highly-finished execution and thoughtful study 
brought by Mr. Hallé to their performance. 


Corennacen.—According to report, Herr R. Wagner's Rienzi is to 
be produced here. 

DrespeN.—Herr Sonntheim has been singing at the Theatre Royal 
with very great success.—As our readers are probably aware, the 
management of this theatre was the first to issue the order, now 
generally observed throughout Germany, forbidding actors to answer a 
call in the course of an act. It has now issued a second order. This 
regards, however, the public, and not the artists. It is to the effect 
that any person wishing to take possession of a numbered seat after the 


commencement of a piece, must either do so during a change of scene, 


or wait till the act is concluded. 
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THE VICEROY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The visit of the reigning quasi-Pharaoh to the “ Palace made of win- 
dows,” took place on Tuesday, under brilliant circumstances which 
have been brilliantly described by some of our most brilliant 
contemporaries. Our business is solely and wholly with the musical part 
of the ceremony, the first part only of which was heard by the Nawab 
Nizam of Bengal, the last part only by the reigning quasi-Pharaoh and 
his illustrious hosts. 

The Royal party did not arrive in time for the first part of the 
concert. This was expected, and the knowledge appeared to have 
spread among the visitors, for the seats were by no means #0 crowded 
as they were when at 6 o’clock the visitors of the day took their seats. 
The Viceroy occupied the central chair of the central box. The 
Princess of Wales sat on his right hand and the Prince on the left. 
When they took their seats the building was quite thronged with an 
audience of nearly 30,000 persons. The galleries, tier above tier, were 
filled, and as far along the floor as any eye could reach from a central 
point every spot was occupied, while, like a vast background, the 
orchestra rose up in the distance in a sheen of colours which is not 
easily forgotten, and which it is far less easy to describe. Asseen from 
the Royal box it must have been emphatically a great sight—as great 
as any which the Crystal Palace has ever presented ; and more it would 
be difficult to say in fewer words. 

The musical entertainment was divided into two parts—the first 
exclusively devoted to sacred pieces, the second consisting of a selection 
made out of sacred and secular. The first part was announced to 
begin at 4 o’clock; and, with his well known punctuality, Sir 
Michael Costa wasat his post, receiving from the enormous crowd the 
hearty welcome to which he is accustomed. Subjoined is the pro- 


gramme :— 


Overture—(Occasional Oratorio) ita tes vide Handel. 
Choruses—“ Hallelujah” and “ Amen” (Messiah) .... | Handel. 
Air—“ Jerusalem! Jerusalem !” (St. Paul)... Mendelssohn. 
Chorus—“ Happy and Blest”’ oy Paul) ... Mendelssohn. 
Chorale—“ Sleepers, wake” (St. Paul) ... Mendelssohn. 


Air—“TI will extol Thee” (Zvi) or re eee Costa. 
Chorus— The Lord is good ” ( Eli)... vee ove Costa. 


Air—“ Lord, from my bed” (ZUi) ... re «» Costa, 

Quartet and Chorus—“ Holy, holy, holy” (Zlijah) ... Mendelssohn. 
Trio—“ Lift thine eyes” (H#lijah) ... ose ++» . Mendelssohn. 
Chorus—“ He watching over Israel (Zlijah)... Mendelssohn. 
Chorus—“ Thanks be to God” (Elijah) Mendelssohn. 


The performance was excellent from beginning to end. ‘The singers 
and pla ers, disposed in the Handel orchestra precisely as at the Handel 
Fes 8, were upwards of 3,000 in number; and it is worthy remark 
that, with very few exceptions, the whole of them, professional and 
amateur, were drawn from metropolitan sources, Before the institution 
of the Handel Festival such an assemblage of vocal and instrumental 
performers, with so brief a time for preparation, would have been alto- 
pee impracticable—seeing that the materials had not been created ; 

ut now nothing seems impossible when these monster gatherings are 
undertaken by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with Mr. Bowley, general 
manager of the Crystal Palace, as pioneer, and Sir Michael Costa as 
musical director-in-chief. As every one of the pieces contained in the 
foregoing programme is more or less familiar, there is no necessity to 
dwell upon them at length. The overture to the Occasional Oratorio, 
with its grave introduction, jubilant fugue, plaintive slow movement, 
and q~y final march, was just as well played as at the Handel 
Festival last year. The forced union of the two greatest choruses in 
the Messiah, by tacking on the “ Amen” of “ Worthy is the Lamb” to 
the “ Hallelujah ” is merely a repetition of what was done at the opening 
of the International Exhibition. Strict Handelians would, of course, 
condemn such a liberty; but on extraordinary occasions things may 
be defended which on ordinary occasions would be indefensible ; 
and, after all, the two choruses are in the same key. Then the 
execution yesterday—during which the whole of the vast assembly 
remained standing—was surprisingly good. The melodious chorus from 
St. Paul, “ Happy and blest are they who have endured,” was given 
with singular refinement, notwithstanding the extremely delicate 
nature of the accompaniments; and Sir Michael Costa, with great 
judgment, took the time a shade slower than, under other circumstances 
he isin the habit of doing. The splendid chorale, “ Sleepers, wake,” 
from the same oratorio, has, perhaps, on the whole, never been more 
nobly rendered. Equally happy were the selections from Mendels- 
sohn’s second oratorio, comprising the magnificent ‘ Holy, holy, holy 
is God the Lord,” the calm and lovely chorus, “ He watching over 
Israel,” preceded by the unaccompanied trio of Angels, “ Lift thine 

es to the mountains,” from which it should never be separated, and 
the dest of all Mendelssohn’s sacred choruses, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God.” The solos in “Holy, holy” were assigned to Mesdames 
Rudersdorfi' and Sainton-Dolby, Mdlle. Carola and Miss Wells, the 





three first-named ladies singing the unaccompanied trio admirably. 
The solos—‘ Jerusalem” (St. Paul), “I will extol Thee,” and “ Lord 
from my bed” (£ii), allotted respectively to Mdlle. Carola, Madame 
Rudersdorff, and Madame Sainton—each in its particular style, could 
hardly have been better given. Not less happy was the chorus, “ The 
Lord is good,” one of the most expressive, melodious, and ingeniously- 
written pieces in the oratorio of Hii. Very little applause was elicited 
by the performance of this selection of sacred music ; but it was 
listened to with an attention which, the number of the audience and 
the speciality of the occasion remembered, was just as gratifying. Sir 
Michael Costa never directed a performance with more care nor with 
a result more satisfactory. 

After an interval of about three-quarters of an hour, in the course of 
which the members of the orchestra had time to retire and again to re- 
sume their places, the second part of the concert began, shortly after 6 
o'clock, the appointed hour. Although the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with their illustrious guest, had not arrived, the thoughtful conductor, 
aware that a great many of the orchestral players had to take part in 
the evening’s performance of Hamlet, at the Royal Italian Opera, at once 
commenced with the brilliant overture of Auber; so that the National 
Anthem, announced to precede, was made to follow all the rest. We 
subjoin the programme according to the order in which it was actually 
gone through :— 

Part II. (Six o'clock.) 


Overture—(Masaniello) ... dee.) , eps) ace 1 | eet Auer] 

Solo and Chorus—“ Calm is the Glassy Ocean” (Jdomeneo) Mozart. 

War Song and Chorus—“ Philistines, Hark!” (Z7i) we. Costa. 

Part Song—“‘ Farewell to the Forest” a ave +» Mendelssohn, 


Overture—( Zampa) eee oss eve see «-- Herold. 
Chorus (Prayer)—“To Thee, 0 Lord!” (Mosé in Egitto) Rossini. 
Trio and Chorus—“ See the Conquering Hero” (Joshua) Handel. 
Chorus—“ God Save the Queen.” 

Organist, Mr. Coward. | Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 


His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Arthur, the 
Prince and Princess Teck, and a numerous suite, arrived while the 
overture to Masaniello was being played; but the performance was 
allowed to proceed without interruption. The exquisitely tuneful solo 
and chorus from Mozart’s first and least known great opera hardly 
received the consideration which was its due; nor was the bold and 
animated war-song from Sir Michael Costa’s Eli (solos by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby), or the queen of melodious part-songs, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Farewell 
to the Forest,” though sung to perfection by the chorus, more fortunate 
in awakening interest. The overture to Zampa, however, so replete 
with tune and overflowing spirit, played faster, and, perhaps, with wore 
brilliant effect, than we remember to have heard it played before, shook off 
the prevalent apathy, and its conclusion was followed by a storm of 
applause. Once aroused, the audience werealive to the beautiesof all that 
remained. Rossini’s famous prayer, from Mose in Egitto, with its alter- 
nations of unison and harmony, of minor and major modes, not forget- 
ting its magnificent concluding tutti—one of the most wonderful 
examples of effect ever produced by simple means—obtained an enthu- 
siastic encore, and Handel’s well-known trio with chorus, in its way as 
simple and as wonderful, produced its never failing impression. To 
this now succeeded the National Anthem, sung and played, as is usual 
at the Crystal Palace, according to the version of Sir Michael Costa, 
the entire assembly, including the occupants of the Royal boxes, 
standing. After this followed hearty cheers for our illustrious visitor 
who repeatedly bowed in acknowledgment. 

For the rest, is it not written in the official reports of the daily 
journals ? 





Municu.—On the 12th June, a private performance of Herr R. 
Wagner’s Lohengrin was given in the Theatre Royal at 10 o’clock a.m, 
for the special delectation of the King only. The house was splendidly 
lighted up, and all the members of the orchestra appeared in dress 
coats and white neckties. There was to be a similar performance of the 
same composer’s 7'ristan und Isolde. On the 28th June, the theatre 
closed for a new stage to be laid down expressly for Herr Wagner's 
new opera, Das Rheingold, which is to be produced on the 28th August, 
and which is to surpass in scenic effects all that has ever been done, or 
even contemplated, by the Prophet of the Future himself. From the 
reports on the subject, the Water-scene in Mr. Boucicault’s Colleen 
Bawn will have been nothing in comparison to the scene where the 
nymphs are disporting in the Rhine. At Herr Wagner’s especial 
request, the first performance will take place before an audience 
admitted exclusively by invitation, so as to prevent all malicious 
opposition (?) and after the curtain falls amid the applause of this 
packed and partial audience, Herr Wagner will, no doubt, have 
the —— well, let us be content with saying merely —— assurance to 
talk of having achieved another stupendous success. 
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THE BOSTON PEACE JUBILEE. 
Boston, U.S., June 18, 1869. 

HE most stupendous gathering recorded in the history of 
music has this week taken place in Boston. The immense 
magnitude of the affair relieves it from the charge of humbug 
by taking it above the range of ordinary events. ‘To one accus- 
tomed to the more finished singing to be heard at European 
musical festivals, this great American demonstration may not have 
been wholly satisfactory ; but even foreigners of musical education 
acknowledge that it was, in most of its features, a triumphant success. 
Even the ‘ Anvil Chorus,” with its one hundred anvils, produced 
such a grand effect, that most of those who ridiculed the idea 

confess that the result was anything but ridiculous. 

It should be remembered that this Musical Jubilee included the 
largest chorus ever assembled in one place. Ten thousand adults 
sang on the four first days of the Festival, and twenty thousand 
children on the fifth, A thousand musicians composed the 
orchestra. An organ quite as powerful as that at the Crystal 
Palace supported the voices, An audience of over thirty thousand 
crowded the enormous hall in which the Festival took place. 

The conductors were Mr. P. S, Gilmore, an Irishman, about 
forty years of age, who came to this country and settled in Boston 
in his twentieth year, as clerk in a music store; Mr. Carl Zerrahn, 
a German, the leading classical musician in Boston for the last 
ten or twelve years; and Mr. Julius Eichberg, also a German, a 
resident of Boston for ten years, and an orchestral director at one 
of the theatres. The chorus-master who tried the voices and 
organized the chorus was Mr. Eben Tourjee, a type of the pushing 
American character. In his boyhood, he was an operative in one 
of the Rhode Island mills ; but he found time to learn the organ, 
and in his fourteenth year was organist of a village Methodist 
church. He then began to teach music, and sang (in boy’s voice) 
at concerts ; and, in time, located himself at Providence, where he 
became a successful teacher. Two years ago, he came to Boston, 
where he now resides as Professor in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

On Tuesday the 15th of June, the Jubilee opened with a grand 
concert. Luther’s Chorale, ‘‘ Kin feste berg,” was sung by ten 
thousand voices. Rossini’s Tell overture, Meyerbeer’s ‘* Corona- 
tion March,” the ‘“‘ Anvil Chorus,” and National Airs were the 
leading features of the programme. On the second day, President 
Grant attended ; but he has very little taste for music ; and, after 








listening to the “ Anvil Chorus,” and ‘ Star-spangled Banner,” 
he retired to the ante-room to smoke, losing some movements of a 
Schubert symphony and two choruses from the Creation. On 
the third day, there was an enormous crowd present—estimated at 
thirty-five thousand. Auber’s Fra Diavolo overture was given 
in grand style— fifty trumpets taking the obbligato written 
forone. ‘The chorus, “ He watching over Israel,” was finely sung ; 
but the greatest choral feature of the day, and, indeed, of the 
Festival, was Luther’s ‘‘ Judgment Hymn.” ‘To hear the ten 
thousand voices, with full orchestra and organ rolling out this 
majestic melody, was one of the most thrilling sensations to be 
experienced in a life-time. The effect was prodigious. ‘Tears stood in 
the eyes of strong men, and the whole audience seemed pervaded 
by a deep religious sentiment, and a solemn awe that words could 
not express. 

On the fourth day, the programme was excellent. Mendelssohn’s 
chorus, ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” was so well given that the con- 
ductor, Mr. Zerrahn, declared that it repaid him for all the trouble 
and anxiety he had incurred during the entire Festival. The 
following was the full programme of the day :— 


Part I, 
Overture, 
Choral, “ To God on High” (St. Paul) ... Mendelssohn. 
Symphony No. 5 (in C minor) is ... Beethoven. 
Aria, “‘ Lascia chio pianga” ... Handel. 
« Achievedisthe glorious work” Haydn. 
“ Thanks be to God ” (£lijah) Mendelssohn. 


Parr II. 


“Sleepers, wake,” (St. Paul) ... 
“ Prayer ” (Moses in Egypt) 

“ Gloria” (Z’welfth Mass) Rossini. 
“ Inflammatus ” (Stabat Mater) - Rossini. 
“ Hallelujah ” (Messiah) ; . Handel. 


On the fifth day (Saturday the 19th of June) twenty thousand 
children from the public schools of Boston gave a concert in the 
‘‘ Coliseum,” as the immense concert-hall is rather absurdly called, 
singing three part-songs in such excellent time and tune as to 
rival in effect the adult chorus of the preceding days. 

The vocal soloists at the Jubilee were but two—Madame Parepa- 
Rosa and Miss Adelaide Phillips. Parepa, whose voice has vastly 
improved during her sojourn in America, succeeded in being heard 
in every part of the Coliseum, and both she and her friends view 
this as a marked triumph for her vocal powers. She is a great 
favourite here, and every time she appears on the stage, is wel- 
comed with cheers and the fluttering of handkerchiefs. Miss 
Phillips is also a favourite, but she does not shine alongside of 
Parepa, whose more brilliant voice and style make her quite 
eclipse the accomplished American contralto. 

The questions raised by this Peace Jubilee are two—Ist, Can 
a conductor command a band of one thousand musiciaus and ten 
thousand singers? 2nd, Is the additional choral force perceptible 
tothe ear? ‘To the first of these questions the reply is affirma- 
tively; to the second, negatively. ‘The ten thousand voices, 
though they all kept well together and gave out a glorious volume 
of tone, really produced no more apparent noise or power than one 
thousand in an ordinary concert-room. Those present at the 
Handel Festival in 67, and present also at this Boston Jubilee, 
declare that the choruses at the latter seemed less powerful than 
those at the former. It would appear that an average chorus of 
five thousand voices is about all that the human ear will accept, 
and that further additions of singers only affect the eye. 

The success of the Jubilee, in a pecuniary point of view, seems 
assured, though there will be no great surplus. It is proposed to 
give Mr. Gilmore, the “ projector” of the whole affair, a handsome 
money testimonial. ‘TROVATOR. 


(Creation) ‘i 


Mendelssohn. 
Rossini. 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS. 
(From the “ Queen,” June 26th.) 


The three pianoforte recitals given in St. James’s Hall with such remarkable 
success from an artistic point of view, were terminated by Madame Arabella 
Goddard on the 17th inst., in the presence of Adelina Patti, Cipriani Potter, 
Professor W. S. Bennett, M. Scheelcher (author of the Life of Handel), Mr. 
Osborne, M. H. F. Broadwood, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. C. E. Stephens, M. 
Ambroise Thomas (composer of Hamlet), M. Heugel, of Paris, Signor Schira, 
Signor Tagliafico, Malle. Monbelli, Mr. Arthur §. Sullivan, and a host 
of other artistic celebrities, amateurs, &c. These recitals have been indeed 
the event of the season, having regard to the novelties presented, the pieces 
executed, and the style of execution itself. Within the recollection of the 
oldest concert frequenter, there has never been such interest and variety as in 
the music revived and selected for these three recitals. The climax of curiosity 
was attained in the third scheme, which opened with a grand sonata in A 
major, No. 1, Op. 50, by Clementi, dedicated to Cherubini. The slow 
movement of this work is intensely pathetic; it is a chromatic dirge indeed, 
replete with tears and sighs, and Clementi had no doubt to rouse his auditory 
from sorrow by supplying a very vivacious finale. The next recital was four 
studies by F. Ries, Cipriani Potter, Thalberg, and Moscheles, all executed for 
the first time, and all worthy of the eminent masters whose names were 
attached; but, appreciated and applauded as each “Etude ’’ was in turn, the 
sensation of the four, and indeed of the afternoon, was that excited by Thalberg’s 
in E flat major. To state that it was encored enthusiastically, affords but a 
faint notion of the feelings of the company as displayed at the brilliancy with 
which a flowing mass, or rather an avalanche of arpeggios was played by the 
fair pianist. Anything more charming than the composition under this perfect 
interpretation cannot be conceived, and anything more perfect than the 
sustaining power and marked precision in the staccato passages has never been 
experienced. Four fugues by Scarlatti (D minor), J. S. Bach (D major), 
Handel (G major), all heard for the first time, and by Mendelssohn 
(B minor), No. 3, Op. 35 (the last two with the preludes), ended the 
first part. In the second, a grand fantasia by W. Friedemann Bach 
(one of the sons of J. S. Bach) was played for the first time in public; 
the son was worthy of the sire, for the fantasia is cast in the finest 
mould of art production. It was thoroughly relished, as a great work A 
Romance by Sterndale Bennett in E flat, No. 2, Op. 14, and Impromptu in E 
flat, No. 2, Op. 90, by Schubert—the first another novelty ; a Nocturne in A 
flat, by J. Field; and a Valse in A flat, No. 1, Op. 34, by Chopin, ended this 
intensely interesting series of pianoforte illustrations of all schools, exhibiting 
the varied attainments of heart and intellect, manipulation and mechanism 
combined—qualifications which have raised our Queen of Pianists to her present 
proud supremacy, attained by such legitimate means and artistic conscien- 
tiousness. Miss Annie Edmonds and Mdlle. Chamerovzow were the vocalists ; 
the last mentioned is a débutante of promise, who will be welcomed in the 
concert-room. 





(From the “ Standard,” June 28.) 

The immense number of concerts which make up the musical announcements 
of the past week scarcely admit of enumeration in the space allotted to such 
matter in these columns, much less of the detailed notice which many of their 
attractions merit. With a simple acknowledgment, therefore, of the spirit 
and enterprise manifested in such a wealth of musical entertainments, we 
must be content with merely noticing a few of the most prominent; foremost 
of which, both in point of attraction and merit, was Madame Arabella God- 
dard’s last pianoforte recital. The short series given by the accomplished 
lady this season has exceeded in interest and artistic merit all her former 
efforts, whether as an executant or discoverer. It is nothing new to name 
Madame Goddard as the greatest English pianist of the age, and insist that 
her talents stand unrivalled by those of any living artist ; but that for which this 
season's series of recitals specially challenges the admiration of the public 
and the grateful acknowledgments of the whole musical profession, is the 
devotion to her art and the deep research and immense study she has dis- 
played, in producing for the “first time in public,” numbers of unknown 
works of the highest merit, but which, lacking her generous discrimination 
and the interpretation of her wonderfully mobile and all-sufficient genius, might 
have for ever remained. undiscovered gems of arte Nobly disdaining to 





enhance her supreme abilities by displaying them in popular music, Madame 
Goddard has this season devoted herself to the task of illuminating the 
talents of others with the light of her own transcendant acquirements. It 
would not come within the limits of this article to notice the many almost 
forgotten masters she has revived, nor the many excellent compositions she 
has this season given to the world’s notice; suffice it to say she has done 
more than justice to all, and in generously forgetting her own interests to 
advance those of art she has added many a bright and shining gem to her 
crown of artistic triumph. 





(From the “ Atheneum,” June 26.) 

The last of Madame Arabella Goddard's recitals was the best of the three, 
good as were the predecessors. The most interesting piece was a fantasia 
by Friedemann Bach, eldest of Johann Sebastian’s many sons. The piece. 
played from a MS. copy, had probably never before been performed in 
public, and it is certainly quite unknown. Each movement has its own 
distinctive charm; not only is there abundant strength and originality in the 
work, but it is also far more modern in style than the productions of 
Friedemann Bach's contemporaries. The number of cognoscenti present testi- 
fied to the interest excited by such unfamiliar piano music. Madame God- 
dard was playing her very best. Thalberg’s study in E flat was a imarrel 
of delicate and rapid staccato playing, and the four fugnes chosen were all 
articulated with faultless skill. We would fain encourage the industrious 
and conscientious lady to persevere in her honourable task of digging out 
treasures from the accumulated rubbish of years. 


—_— jo 
BADEN-BADEN. 


Speaking of the first of the soirées musicales given at Baden on the 
19th June, the Bade- Blatt says:— 


“Since his appearance here last year, Herr Berger has preserved a most 
honourable place in our remembrance. He then sang at the same concert as 
Carlotta Patti, and, despite so celebrated and so dangerous a rival, achieved 
very considerable success. On the present occasion, also, his masterly efforts, 
supported by a delicious baritone voice, most beautiful and fresh in quality, 
were crowned with unanimous and ever-increasing applause. He sang a simple, 
though very taking song, ‘Non tornd,’ by Mattei; and took part in the trio 
from Roberto Devereux, as well as in the duet, already mentioned, from Don 
Pasquale. Each of the three numbers was completely different to the others, 
but all were most admirable. 

“The task undertaken by Sefior Pagans to hold his ground against these 
exhibitions of vocal skill was a difficult one. Sefior Pagans is a Spanish singer, 
excelling especially in national songs, and highly esteemed for this particular 
class of compositions in the salons of Paris. But we have been convinced by 
experience that such pretty compositions, so rich in colour, produce a far greater 
effect in a salon than in a large concert-room. In art, as in everything else in 
life, very much depends upon the frame, the accessories, and the light, in which 
the work and the artist appears In the present instance, these elements were not 
as favourable as we could have wished to Sefior Pagans’s peculiar talent. 
However, he, too, had no lack of applause. 

“Sefior Pagans sung, also, an air, by J. S. Bach, with obbligato flute 
accompaniment, a sterling work in which M. A. de Vroye displayed his well 
known mastery. M. de Vroye is an artist of the very first rank, and of long 
established reputation; the great success he has again achieved among us, 
proved this afresh. M. de Vroye has discovered the art of once more restoring 
the flute, which had somewhat gone out of fashion as a concert instrument, to 
a most honourable position. He displays upon it a fulness of tone, an amount 
of expression and a degree of mechanical skill, not to be surpassed by any other 
flautist. In the brilliant fantasia by Doppler, upon Wallachian songs he had 
an opportunity for showing off his skill to the best advantage. He was justly 
rewarded by uproarious applause and a recall.” 


We would call attention to an announcement on our front page 
of a grand evening concert to be given at the Hanover — 
Rooms, on Wednesday next, 7th inst., in aid of the Mid esex 
Hospital. ‘To assist the funds of this most deserving Institution 
Mesdames Rudersdorff, Karen Hoelmsen, Katherine Poyntz, Berry- 
Greening, and Marion Severn, with Messrs. ae) A. Byron, 
and Renwick, have given their valuable services; and a large and 
efficient band and chorus will assist in the performance of the ever 
welcome Stabat Mater, and the now popular Anc’ent Mariner. 
With a long and influential list of patrons, and under such favour- 
able uuspices generally, the concert can hardly fail to be a great 
SUCCESS. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mouze. Luieta Lear's concert took place on Thursday, 24th ult., at 
the residence of Sir R. J. Booth, Bart. Mdlle. Leali first took part 
with Mr. Trelawny Cobham in Arditi’s Una notte a Venezia,” next 
sang Catalani’s valzer, “* Venite a Danzar,” and, lastly, joined Messrs. 
Cobham and Melbourne in the terzetto finale from Ernani. It is 
needless to say that each effort was appreciated by the audience at its 
true worth, The concert-giver was assisted by Miss Rose Hersee, Signor 
Caravoglia, M. Albert (violoncello), Signor Tito Mattei, and other 
artists. 


Anorner Students’ concert was given at the Royal Academy of 
Music on Thursday week under the direction of Mr. W. C. Alwyn. 
The programme contained a good anthem, “ ‘They that put their 
trust in the Lord,” by Shepherd (student); a MS, duet by Westlake, 
well sung by Misses Langham and Marian Severn; a pianoforte sonata 
by Paradies (Miss Brown), and Mendelssohn’s songs, ‘« A Voice from the 
Lake” and “ Waiting,” sung by Miss R. Jewell, and heartily applauded. 
In addition, Mr. Shakspere played Handel’s fugue in E minor, Miss 
Christian was heard to advantage in Macfarren’s “ Christmas,” Miss 
Linda Scates was successful in rendering two pianoforte pieces by 
Walter Macfarren ; and the Misses Waite and Gardener made a “ hit” 
with Reinecke’s Impromptu on Manfred, for two pianos. Among the 
accompanists was Miss Jessie Ferrari. 


Tue concert given by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, in Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Saturday last was one of special interest. It opened with 
Beethoven’s pianoforte and violin concerto in C minor (Op. 30), 
admirably played by Miss Zimmermann and Mr. Henry Holmes. 
Mendelssohn’s fantasia for piano in F sharp minor came next, and the 
first part closed with Schumann’s Fantasie-Stiicke for piano and 
clarionet. Miss Zimmermann played both, assisted in the latter by Mr 
Lazarus, who, we need not say, did his part to perfection. In the con- 
cluding half of the programme Miss Zimmermann played solos by 
Sterndale Bennett and Brahms, besides joining Mr. Henry Holmes in 
Schubert’s B minor Rondeau. So excellent a programme executed by 
such excellent artists “needs no bush.” The vocalists were Mdlle. 


Valesca de Facius and Mr. W. H. Cummings, the latter singing Miss 
Zimmermann’s charming song, ‘‘ The Exile,” in a worthy manner. 


Miss ANNIE BucKLaNp’s evening concert at Hanover Square Rooms 
on Tuesday was a deserved success. The bénéficiaire herself sang in 
adiwnirable style, and contributed in no small degree to the obvious 
gratification of a large audience. Her first piece was “ Deh! vieni,” 
after which followed in the order named, ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen ” 
and “Quis est homo” (with Miss Palmer). Miss Buckland has a 
good voice and cultivated style. That she is among the most promis- 
ing of our English concert-singers no doubt can be entertained. Other 
features of the concert were some ballad singing by Miss Poole, Miss 
Palmer, and Miss Rebecca Isaacs; a pianoforte solo by Miss Kate Gor- 
don; Mr. Lewis Thomas's rendering of «A Vision Bright,” one of 
W. F. Taylor’s best songs; Mr. Cummings’ “‘ She was my Boyhood’s 
Dream ”’ (encored) ; and the singing of the Tyrolese Minstrels. Messrs. 
J. B. Chatterton and Cheshire also played a harp duet with great 
effect. 


A PERFORMANCE was given by the members of the Harley Dramatic 
Club at their rooms, 27, Harley Street, on Monday evening last. The 
performance commenced with Offenbach’s Lischen and Fritechen, the 
English version by Wellington Guernsey, which was received with 
much favour, Miss Royd appearing as Lischen and Mr. Betjemann 
as Fritzchen. Both acted and sang with great effect, and were encored 
in the popular duet, “I’m an Alsatian.” This was followed by Miss 
Gabriel’s operetta, Widows Bewitched, in which Miss Grace Delafield and 
Miss Palmer played the two widows to perfection, in conjunction 
with Messrs. 8. Betjemann and Gill in the réles of De Fremont and 
D’Albert. All were loudly applauded. Miss Grace Delafield then 
sang with much expression the popular song of “The Spring,” gaining 
loud applause. Box and Coz, played by Messrs. Browne, Barnard, and 
Southern, closed the entertainment. The scenery and appointments 
were, together with the accompaniments (played by Mr. Goodban), all 
that could be desired. 


On former occasions Signor Arditi’s concert has taken place in, and 
been supported by the resources of, a great lyric theatre. Signor 
Arditi is still an operatic chef d’orchestre, but under changed circum- 
stances, For him, this year, there has been no theatre, while he has 
had to seek his chief attractions—the ladies—outside the ranks of those 
whose performances he so ably conducts. Whether this be one of the 
results of monopoly we cannot say. At all events it is ill-looking 
enough. Happily, Signor Arditi was able to secure talent sufficient 
from among the accomplished artists at present in London, and, as 
a matter of fact, his concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Saturday 
gave unqualified pleasure. We need do no more than indicate its chief 





features. Madame Monbelli sang in her own charming manner “ Qui 
la voce,” and a quaintly characteristic Spanish song, by Yradier (en- 
cored). Madame Volpini was called upon to repeat Arditi’s clever 
bolero, “ Leggero invisible,” for whieh, however, she substituted a 
song as characteristic as that of Yradier. This excellent artist also 
joined Madame Trebelli, Signor Mongini, and Signor Gassier in the 
inevitable ‘‘Un di se ben.” Mdlle. Ricci sang a valz, and took part 
with Signor Ciampi in a duet from Crispino e la Comare. Madame 
Trebelli was warmly received and all her efforts as warmly applauded 
(Non piu mesta” especially) as of yore. Miss Rose Hersee and 
Madame Lancia also took part, in addition to the following gentlemen, 
not already named :—Signor Campi, Mr. Santley, and Signor Bettini. 
‘The instrumentalists were Signor Tito Mattei, Signor Piatti, and Mr. F. 
H. Cowen. We must not omit to state that Signor and Madame Bettini 
sang a new duet, “ Una notte d'amore,” by the concert-giver, which 
was received with every token of approval. It is a composition marked 
by striking and graceful ideas. Signor Arditi, Signor Bevignani, and 
Signor Li Calsi were conductors. There was a large and fashionable 
audience, among whom we recognized Mdlle, Christine Nilsson. 


Sienor Tito Maret gave an important concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday, 26th ult. Not only were a goodly number of the best singers 
engaged, but also a capital orchestra of sixty, led by one of the las 
English violinists, Mr. H. Weist Hill. Naturally, therefore, a large 
audience assembled, and much satisfaction was expressed. Signor 
Mattei first played his own Grande Fantaisie on airs from J Puritan—a 
very brilliant piece; Weber's Concert-Stiick, and Mattei’s Grande 
Marche following. It is needless to say that each was performed 
with remarkable effect, and made a great impression. M. Lavigne 
was also successful in his own arrangement of a solo from Gounod’s 
Mireille ; while the orchestra made unmistakable “ hits” by excellent 
renderings of the overtures to Oberon, and Guillaume Tell. Among 
the singers were Mdme. Volpini, Mdme. Monbelli, Mdlle. Louise 
Liebhart, Mdme. Trebelli, Signor Bettini, Signor Gardoni, M. 
Verger, Signor Gassier, and Signor Caravoglia, of whom it will suffice 
to say, though even this is quite unnecessary, that they severally gave 
unqualified satisfaction. 


Herr Ganz’s concert took place at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
week and attracted a very large audience. As usual, there were many 
artists and a lengthy programme, mostly consisting of favourite 
selections. We must commend Herr Ganz for not beginning with 
Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor for piano, violin, and violoncello, which 
had a good place in the first part. It is hardly respectful to a great 
master to play the audience in with one of his best pieces. Never- 
theless, the practice isa common one. Among the lady vocalists who 
appeared were Mdlle. Ricci, Madame Monbelli, Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Rose 
Hersee, Miss Banks, Mdlle. Enequist, and Miss Fanny Holland. What 
they sang would take us long to tell, and, indeed, is hardly worth the 
telling, because of the entire absence of novelty. The same remark 
applies to the efforts of a group of gentlemen, among whom were Signor 
Caravoglia, Herr Deck, Mr. Patey, Herr Reichardt, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Signor Franceschi, M. Jules Lefort, and Signor Ciabatti, The instru- 
mentalists challenge more notice. Herr Ganz himself, besides taking 
part in the trio above named, joined M. Wieniawski in Moscheles’ 
“ Hommage a Handel,” and played two of his popular drawing-room 
pieces with much success, Madame Norman-Neruda astonished the 
audience by her execution of Moeser’s fantasia on Der Freischiitz, and 
M. Paque was heard to advantage in his transcription of the concert- 
giver’s ‘‘ Forget me not.” Mr. Benedict, Signor Bevignani, and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper were among the accompanists. 


Tuat the matinée given by Signor Ciabatta, so great a favourite 
of the aristocratic world, was well attended at 24, Belgrave Square 
(by the kindness of Major Spicer), on Tuesday last, no one will 
be astonished to hear; still less when we state that Mdlle. Tietjens’s 
magnificent voice was heard in Signor Vera’s “ Kondinella,” that Mdme. 
Monbelli sang “Una voce,” that Mdme. Trebelli gave evidence of a 
nearly lost tradition of a magnificent ‘‘ school” of singing in Merca- 
dante’s “Or la sull’ onda,” that Mdme. Florence Lancia moved many 
to tears, not for the first time, by her pathetic rendering of ‘ Good- 
night, sweet Mother,” and Miss E. Wynne sang the popular “ Since 
Yesterday.” Indeed it will be looked on as a matter of course when 
we further make known that Signor Gardoni sang with exquisite taste 
“La Mandolinata,” that Mr. Santley gave very finely Signor Schira’s 
“'T’amai,” and Signor Gassier the ever welcome “ Non piv andrai,’ 
while Signor Piatti delighted all present by a solo on the violoncello, 
and Signor Mattei another on the piano, What more need be said after 
mentioning the fact that most of these famous artists joined together 
in duets and trios, and the admirable quartet, “ E scherzo,” under 
the efficient conducting of Signori Vera and Pinsuti, Herr Ganz, Mr. 
to ie and the time honoured Mr. Benedict.—( Occasional Con- 
tributor. — 
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Mr. Marswatt Hatt Be gave an evening concert at the Beethoven 
Rooms on the 3rd ult., which was well attended. Mr. Bell, whose 
growing reputation as a pianist must be familiar, played Bach’s Suite in 
D, Potter’s “Il Compiacente,” Beethoven's “32 Variations in C 
minor,” Thalberg’s fantasia on J/ Trovatore, two of his own solos, and 
two Etudes de concert, by Schumann. In each case he gave full satis- 
faction, and justified the high opinion entertained of him by competent 
critics. Among those who assisted the concert-giver were Miss R. 
Henderson, Miss Anna Jewell, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Henry 
Blagrove. 

Siavor Betuint gave a morning concert in Hanover Square Rooms 
on Wednesday, and was honoured by a good attendance. He sang 
Mattei’s Romance, ‘‘ Io la perdei,” to the composer's accompaniment; 
Giosa’s “ L’Apigiani (English version, ‘The Alpine Home,” by Wel- 
lington Guernsey) ; Mattei’s “Il Farfallone,” and “ Miei rampolli,” in 
each case earning loud plaudits, besides an encore for the third piece. 
Signor Bellini was ably assisted. Miss Edith Wynne made a success 
with Randegger’s “ Only for one,” and a still greater with a new song 
by Eisoldt, “ The Snapp’d Thread,” which was loudly applauded, the 
singer being recalled. Miss Lucy Franklin gave “ Nobil Signor,” and 
Wallworth’s “ Nellie’s Dream.” Signor Risegari played, with MM. 
Albert and Mattei, a Mendelssohn trio, and Messrs. J. B. Chatterton 
joined Signor Regondi in a duet for harp and concertina, entitled 
“Italy and Ireland.” Signor Mattei played several brilliant piano 
soles, and there was no lack of other interest. 


The Sunday Times of the 27th ult. contained the following notice of 
Mr. Henry Holmes’s concert :— 

“The concert given by this admirable violinist and artist took place in 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monday afternoon. There was a crowded audience, 
and among those present were the Princess of Wales and suife. Here let us 
say, parenthetically, that we are glad to note one instance in which English 
Royalty patronizes an English artist—of course we leave the ‘Great Vance’ out 
of the question. Who knows but this inaugurates a change from the error of 
court ways? Let us hope that it does so for the sake of English art, because, 
flunkeyism being yet rampant, if Royalty turn right about, we shall speedily see 
all ‘society ’ revolving on its axis. 

“The instrumental portion of Mr. Holmes’s capital programme opened with 
Schumann’s quartet in A major (Op. 41) in which the concert-giver was assisted 
by Messrs. Folkes, Burnett, and Pezze. Without reiterating our opinion of the 
work, we may say that it was recommended by fine playing and received with 
much applause. Next came two violin solos (Mr. Holmes), an allegretto by 
Handel, and Tartini’s adagio and allegro assai in ¥. These were executed 
remarkably well to a pianoforte accompaniment written by the soloist to the 
original bass, Mr. Holmes fairly won the recall with which he was honoured 
at the close of this part of his task. In the second part the bénéficiaire and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a capital rendering of the ‘ Kreutzer’ sonata, 
both having to return and acknowledge the applause it called forth. Lastly 
Mr. Holmes played Schumann’s Abend-lied with a delicate expression leaving 
nothing to be desired. Other features in the concert were Mendelssohn's duet 
for two pianofortes (Op. 83), performed by Miss Zimmermann and Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, a harp solo excellently played by Herr Sjoden, the singing of Miss 
Megan Watts, and of the Swedish Quartet Union. Mr. Walter Macfarren 
acted as conductor. The Princess of Wales (flunkeyism again, please note) 
remained to the end of the concert a respectful listener. 


—_—o-—_ 
PROVINCIAL. 


Norwicu.—We abridge as follows from the Norfolk Chronicle of the 
26th ult. :— 


“An appreciative audience attended M. Oury’s matinée musicale, 
givenin Mr. Noverre’s Room, on Saturday last. The concert commenced 
with two movements of Dr. Bunnett’s sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
and by no executants could more ample justice have been done the music 
than by the clever composer and M. Oury. Mr. Bond’s singing of 
‘ Adelaide’ confirmed the expectations formed from what was expe- 
rienced of his vocal powers during the recent stay of the English Opera 
Company in Norwich. Madame Lancia, combining both personal and 
artistic charms of high merit, brought back the sensation of delight 
which she created on her visit to this city some time since. Her singing 
of ‘ Qui la voce,’ marked by exquisite neatness of execution and perfect 
finish of style, brought forth the unmeasured applause of the audience, 
but she gracefully declined the honour of an encore. Mr. Bond sang 
‘Salve dimora,’ and being encored, gave, to his own accompaniment, 
‘Mary of Argyle.’ Madame Lancia introduced a touching little song, 
composed expressly for her (adapted we suppose from Tennyeon’s ‘May 
Queen’), ‘Good-night, sweet Mother,’ and being rapturously applauded, 
accompanied herself in the substituted song of ‘1 know a Maiden fair 
to see.’ Dr. Bunnett having played an andante and rondo of his own, 
Madame Lancia gave the well-known air of Kode, with variations, a 
piece which makes a great call upon the powers of the voice, and which 


was most effectively sung. Receiving an encore for a fantasia on national 
airs, M. Oury gave his ‘ Tarentelle,’ which he never played better. A 
duet from Maritana, by Madame Lancia and Mr. Bond, which was re- 
demanded, brought the concert to a close.” 


Kipperminster.— We read as follows in the Worcester Journal :— 

“ The members of the Philharmonic Society gave a performance of 
Samson, on Tuesday evening, in the Music Hall, and achieved a success. 
The oratorio was curtailed to prevent the performance being of undue 
length ; the gems of the work being retained and capitally rendered. 
A better concert has not been given here for some time. The society, 
as usual, made the concert an invitation one, distributing their favours 
on a liberal scale, and afforded a very agreeable entertainment to their 
friends. Dr. Marshall conducted.” 


—o—_— 


WAIFS. 


_ Our exceilent contemporary, The Choir and Musical Record, in its last 
issue, contains the subjoined remarks on some recent pianoforte recitals :— 


“The admirable performances of Madame Arabella Goddard, concluded last 
week, and the interesting recitals of Mr. Charles Hallé, brought to a close 
yesterday afternoon, deserve prominent notice in our columns, as being amongst 
the most worthy efforts of the whole season to advance music as an art. Indeed 
they have furnished the brightest spots in a long array of programmes of so 
called Matinées Musicales, in which little has been put forward that has not 
been heard before, and much eyen of that has been obviously intended rather to 
exhibit the peculiar and individual excellencies of the bénéficiaires, than to 
develop the power of the instrument on which the performance has been given, 
or the beauty of the works chosen for execution. In the case of Madame 
Goddard and Mr. Hallé a totally different object has been kept in view, and 
they deserve the thanks of English musicians for doing an important work in 
educating the public taste. Of Madame Goddard’s reading of the noble com- 
positions by the Dit minores of the music art—those choice spirits worthy of 
a place next to, if not upon, the throne on which the ‘Great Masters’ have been 
raised by common consent—we cannot speak at length. Suffice it to say that 
the best educated musicians among the audiences, including the most eminent 
artists in Europe, have confessed their obligations to the accomplished pianist. 
Of pianoforte works in every form, but all unknown to the public, she has brought 
forth an ample variety, and in all cases has done justice to the composers repre- 
sented. Mr Hallé’s task has been carried out with the same earnestness which 
characterizes everything he undertakes, and his intellectual performances of 
Schubert’s sonatas and of the gems of Beethoven’s compositions, which he has 
introduced week by week, have fully justified his belief that their repetition 
would be welcomed, not only by those who attended his recitals last year, but 
by the numerous strangers present on each occasion.” 

Our infallible friend, and of late somewhat sluggish contributor, 
JOunch, asked, in his most recent issue, an explanation of the 
following :— 

“ Wanted—Amateur vocalists and pianists—A Royal Academy Professor 
will finish a boy, if competent to appear at his soirées and concerts.” 

We are unable to supply the exposition required by our infallible 
friend, and of late eomewhat rluggish contributor. 

Hamlet is in preparation at the Grand-Théatre, Brussels. 

Mdme. Norman-Neruda is now playing at Baden-Baden. 

There is talk of producing Hamlet at Milan, with Signor Cotogni as 
the hero. 

Mr. Bandmann and Miss Milly Palmer (Mrs. Bandmann) are about 
to start for Melbourne, 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan has resigned the conductorship of the Civil 
Service Musical Society. 

The Viceroy of Egypt gave 8,000 florins worth of presents to the 
ladies of the Vienna opera. 

Mame. Pauline Viardot is “ coaching” Mdille. Lucca, in Mignon, for 
the Berlin Opera next October. 

Madaine Norman-Neruda has left us, for her own home—wherever 
that may be. Peace go with her! Of glory she is sure. 

Abbé Liszt has finished his oratorio Christ, and, also, a third con- 
certo for piano. Keep both locked up, good Abbé, please. 

There is to be a “concours musical” at Beaune on the 25th of July, 
and two of the competitive examinations are to be separated by a 
velocipede race. 

The Standard, in a general notice of concerts, speaks as below of the 
recitals of one of our youngest and most promising pianoforte players :— 
“Not less interesting have been the pianoforte recitals of Miss Kate 
Roberts, a very young but highly gifted follower in the illustrious footsteps of 





the English Queen of Pianists. Like Madame Goddard, Miss Kate Roberts's 
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talent does not alone consist of the most brilliant executive powers; she 


manifests genius, sentiment, originality, and a versatility which identifies itself 


equally well with all styles of composition, from Beethoven and Hummel to 
Schumann and Chopin. Miss Roberts’s last concert was given at St. George’s Hall, 
in conjunction with Mr. Ellis Roberts, the well-known harpist (her respected 
father).” 

Herr Rubinstein has received the order of St. Vladimir from the 
Emperor Alexander. The gift confers nobility. 


Herr Schuberth (director of the Schubert Society) has been decorated 
with the Russian Order of “ Nina” (“ Hina”). 


The direction of the Théatre des Varié:és, in Paris, has been trans- 
ferred from M. Cogniard to M. Bertrand, formerly director of the 
Variétés Theatre, at Lille. 

Our magnanimous contemporary, the Musical Standard, heads a 
leading article: “A Word for Rossini.” Poor Rossini !—this is worse 
than the attacks of G. A, M. 

The colleagues of Herr Joachim at the new Berlin music school will 
be Stockhausen, professor of singing ; Tausig, professor of the piano. 
Alas! for genuine piano playing. 


The Royal Italian Opera directors wished to engage Madame Mon- 
belli for their provincial tour. She, however, prefers to appear at the 
representations to be given in London during the autumn. 


At the Rotterdam Festival recently given, the following works were 
in the programme: Samson, the fragments of Christus (Mendelssohn), 
and Beethoven’s violin concerto, played by Herr Straus. 


Madame Monbelli, who has experienced so flattering a reception at 
the various concerts at which she has sung in London this season, and 
who will doubtless return to us next summer, has left London for the 
Continent. 

Albert Grisar left six unpublished works behind him :—Riguet a la 
houppe; Rigolo, one act; L’Oncle Saloman, three acts; Les Contes 
Bleus, three acts; Afraja, three acts; and Le Parapluie Enchante, three 
acts, 

Another opera, the third, at least, founded upon Lord Lytton’s Last 
Days of Pompeii, is to be brought out, the music by M. Victorin Jon- 
citres, the book by MM, Nuitter and Beaumont. Nydia, as the opera 
is called, has been accepted by M. Pasdeloup for the Théatre Lyrique. 


Several unpublished works by Sebastian Bach have been discovered 
at Berlin among the papers of Herr Bach, late director of the school of 
sacred music. They include a flute concerto written for Frederick the 
Great. 

Paris theatrical managers, in despair at the increasing popularity of 
the Cafés-concerts, are about to prepare a memorial. Suzanne, Lagier, 
Noble, Lasseng, and last, not least, I'hérésa, are accused of having 
depraved the public taste, by triviality, slang, and songs of equivocal 
character, 

The Committee of the Schubert Society have announced an extra 
concert for the benefit of their director, Herr Schuberth. ‘The success 
of the Society is mainly due to Herr Schuberth’s exertions ; the com- 
pliment paid him by the committee is therefore well deserved. 


M. Guedeonoff, director of the Russian Imperial theatres, has been in 
London on business connected with Mdme, Patti’s next St. Petersburgh 
campaign. He was present at the representation of Les L/uguenots on 
Friday last, and, we fear, went away anything but edified by what he 
saw and heard. 

The revival of Le Prophete at the Grand Opéra was announced for 
last Friday night. It would seem that two ideas have been borrowed 
from our London performances: chorister-boys are to be employed in 
the Cathedral-scene; and two Englishmen, adepts on skates, have 
been engaged for the Ballet-scene. 


The Gazette Musicale informs us that “ the children’s festival has 
been given this year at the Crystal Palace. Five thousand babies, of 
whom the oldest was not seven years, sang psalmsand hymns in unison, 
under the direction of Mr. S. Hullet.” Who, we wonder, is Mr. 8S. 
Hollet? Truly, a prophet is not known in his own country. 


The Messe Solennelle of Rossini was performed for the third time on 
Wednesday night, at St. James’s Hall, by the same solo singers, with 
the chorus and orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Arditi, The “Sanctus,” chorus and solos (Mdlles, 
Tietjens and Scalchi, Mr. Santley and Signor Mongini), was encored. 
About the composition itself we have only to say that every hearing 
confirms our opinion of its general worth and manifold beauties. 


The London correspondent of La France Musicale, says in his last 
notice of operatic doings:—“ Par exemple un conseil & Signor Li 





Calsi, chef d’orchestre :—moins de mollesse, signor! moins de mollesse ; 
votre fauteuil n’est pas un canapé, et votre baton de directeur un 
eventail.” This may not much move Signor Li Calsi, because in the 
same article we read :—“ A part Nilsson les interprétes d’Z/amlet ne 
connaissent nullement leur partition.” Seeing that Mr. Santley not 
only knew his part perfectly, but sang the music and acted the character 
better than M. Faure ever did or ever will, we are tempted to ask who 
is this “London correspondent?” In reply we are told, “M. A. 
Gromier.” Who is “«M. A, Gromier?’ Not even an Irish echo 
condescends to reply. Adieu, Monsieur M. A. Gromier. 


The Daily News of June 29th, in its article on the last Philharmonic 
Concert, thus speaks of Professor Bennett's Concerto in C minor, and 
its performance by Madame Arabella Goddard :— 

“‘ Professor Bennett's classical work was rendered to admiration by Madame 
Goddard, whose interpretations of this and the other concertos of the foremost 
of English musicians have for some years past been among the best specialities 
of many London and provincial programmes. In every quality of power, delicacy, 
grace, and expression, the performance referred to was of the highest excellence, 
and was recognized as such by an appreciative audience.” 

A correspondent sends us the following :— 

“The results of the Society of Arts’ examination in music, which have just 
been made known, show that Tonic Sol-fa pupils have repeated their successes 
of former years. In the examination which Mr, G. A. Macfarren conducts in 
elementary musical compositions the papers may be worked either in ordinary 
or Tonic Sol-fa notation, and the examination is open on equal terms to students 
of every system, the Tonic Sol-faists giving the prizes and paying the expenses 
of the examination. Only three out of the fifty-five certificates are however 
awarded to other than Tonic Sol-faists. This does not detract from the value 
of the certificates, since they are records of positive and not comparative attain- 
ment. In Mr. John Hullah’s examination in the theory of music, conducted 
strictly in ordinary notation and nomenclature, both the prizemen and half 
those obtaining first class certificates are pupils of Tonic Sol-fa teachers. This 
is the third year that both the prizes have gone to the pupils of this school of 
music.” 

The notion of celebrating the opening of a new railway station by a 
musical festival of three days’ duration seems incongruous enough to 
English ideas, Yet, as we mentioned some weeks ago, the inauguration 
of the ‘‘ Gare du Midi,” in Brussels, was to have been thus solemnized 
on the 21st of July. The festival, is, however, adjourned until the 
September fétes, which every year commemorate the independence of 
Belgium. On the first day Handel’s Jessiah is to be performed; the 
third day is to be given up to soloists, vocal and instrumental, all to 
be of national origin; while the second is to be devoted to composi- 
tions by Belgians. These comprise an overture by M. Edouard 
Lassen, a symphony by M. Fétis,a chorus by M. Soubre, a Te Deum 
by M. Benolt, and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony—included under 
the pretext that Beethoven was of Flemish origin. Is there not 
something ridiculous in this limitation of art to certain accidental 
boundaries? And does it not recall the old story of the woman who 
refused to listen to the sermons of the clergyman of another parish ?— 
Atheneum. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd ult., a choral festival was celebrated in 
Winchester Cathedral. The singers, nearly 1,300 in number, consisted 
of the united town and village choirs of North and South Hants, ranged 
facing each other from the western screen of the choir nearly to the 
western end of the nave. The rest of the nave and the two aisles were 
filled with worshippers to the number of 3,000. The arrangemente were 
under the direction of the Archdeacon of Surrey, canon in residence, 
assisted by the Rev. J. E. Joice, rector of Strathfieldsaye. The service 
was simple. Dr. Arnold, organist of the Cathedral, who had superin- 
tended the practice of the choirs, presided at the organ, built by Willis 
and exhibited at the first International Exhibition of 1851. The Morning 
Prayer was intoned chiefly by the Rev. G. Beckwith, minor canon, but 
a portion was said by the Dean, in his 94th year. The Litany was sung 
by the Rev. C. Hey, minor canon, who also intoned prayers in the after- 
noon, the Dean again taking a share. The Lessons, morning and evening, 
were read by the Archdeacon of Surrey. A sermon was preached in the 
morning by the Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. 








RorrerpAM.—Herr Lange, organist, recently gave an organ concert, 
when the programme included the following pieces:—Prelude, Caldara; 
Sonata, No. 2, in G minor, Merkel; Prelude and Fugue, 8. Bach ; 
Psalm, Marcello; Fantasia in G major, 8. Bach ; and Fugue, upon the 
naine of Bach, from Op. 60, Schumann. 

Mitay.—A sum of 120,000 francs has been granted for the next 
season at the Scala. Last season the corporation gave 160,000 francs, 
and yet the managers, Signori Brunello and Bonola, stated that their 
books showed a deficit of 78,000 francs. Despite this, the same 
gentlemen have again applied for a renewal of their agreement, Do 
they like to lose snoney? Or —— well; or what ? 
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REVIEWS. 


Songs for Children. 1. ‘Raindrops patter ;” 2. “ Child’s Good-night” 3. 
“The Snow Man;” 4. “Going to School;” 5. “The burial of the Lin- 
net;” 6. “Above the Spire.” Composed by ALFrep Scorr Garry. 
[London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tue words of these songs are, for the most part, admirably adapted to 

children’s use, and it must be said for Mr. Gatty that he enjoys a 

certain facility in writing melodies likely to catch juvenile tastes. For 

the accompaniments we cannot say much. Even when writing nursery 
ditties it is well to be grammatically correct. In .the interest of the 
little ones, therefore, we urge Mr. Gatty to correct his grammar. 

Should he do so, the little ones will have to thank him for some very 

pretty songs. 

As one by one our friends depart. Sacred vocal duet. By W.T. Wricnron. 
[London : R. Cocks & Co.] 

A very simple and unpretending duet suited to placid Sunday evening 

vocalizings. There is nothing to say about it from a critical point of 

view. 

Her bright Smile haunts me still. Vocal duet. By W. T. Wriciroy. 
[London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tris is an arrangement for two voices of the composer's popular solo 

bearing the same name. Those who like the one will probably be 

glad to have the other. 

The Liquid Gem. Vocal Duet. By W. T. Wricuron. [London: R. Cocks 
& Co.) 

Here again Mr. Wrighton has tried to double a success. We suppose 

that, if doubly successful, his songs will appear in order as trios, 

quartets, quintets, &c., till the public ery “ Hold, enough!” 

Beauties of the Opera. (No. 27). Morceau de Il Barbiere di Siviglia. By G. 
F. West. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

“Zirtt, zirti,” and “ Ecco Ridente” easily arranged and fingered for 

young players. 








Riga.—Herr Sonntheim sang here recently for twenty-six evenings. 
His share of the receipts amounted to four thousand roubles. Previous 
to his departure for Dresden, the members of the chorus gave him a 
grand serenade. 

Hampurcu.—A series of Italian operatic performances will be given 
this summer, under the direction of Signor Orsini, as conductor. They 
will commence on the 7th August, and extend to the end of September. 
Among the artists already engaged are Mdme. Adelina Patti, Signori 
Nicolai, Agnesi, Berger, &c. 

FRANKFORT-oN-THE-Matne.—M. Coulon visited this city with his 
Italian operatic company, which was at first very successful, and very 
well attended. Owing, however, to certain disagreements between some 
of the artists and the manager, the quality of the performances fell off 
very much, and, as a natural consequence, the attendance of the public 
fell off very much, too. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Lamponry Cook & Co.—‘* My dear Village Bells,” song by Claudius H. Couldery, 
Gunn & Sons (Dublin)—“‘ La Rosa,” mélodie da Allessandro Ce'lini, 
Lamborn Cock & Co.—‘ Pleine da Doute,” sonata, by Bernard Farebrother. 


Advertisements. 


~ 


LEE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


_ _ DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
eae x the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained ‘of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE,” Nocturne pour Piano at a « .. Price 6s. 0d. 
LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano . + +e ony 6. Od, 
Ditto,asaPianoDut.. .. .. oo. Ok » 78, 6d, 

(Editions de Choudens, Paris.) ‘ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 





























Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


FA Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria, 





Price 18s, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pea 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.” — Advertiser, 


“ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


«From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise."— Ozford 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abse- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.” —AMusical World, 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND C0., LONDON. 








HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth,” 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces. 6s., cloth. The Two Vols, bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM, 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s, each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS, Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads, Gilt 
edges, 8s. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each, 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor, 3, Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols., 4s. each; or 
one vol., 8s, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s. 6d, 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano. 
2s, 6d. 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 23. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin, 
edition. 3s, 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete, 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s. 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s, 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s. 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS, 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s. 
I = — TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
estivals. 3s, 


A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 
SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 
I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO.NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


4s. 
(Airs,) 4s, 


is, 6d. 


In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 


New 





DAY DREAMS. Six Pieces, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. 
COX AND BOX. (Airs.) 5s. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 








Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 
Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


MOST SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


O Faw Dobe! 
O Fond Dobe! 


POETRY BY 


MISS JEAN INGELOW. 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





See ees 
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ROSSINI'S 
MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 12s, 
Also, the French Edition, printed on fine Paper, with Portrait, 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, 
price 25s. 








The COMPLETE WORK, for PianoSolo - - - - += + ~- 10 9 
The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by 

Franz Nava, in Three Books - = = - + -« each 5 0 
Rocxstro’s GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, 
; Agnus Dei, and Quoniam, - - - - + += + = - 
Rocxstro’s DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Piano . . “ 

Other Arrangements for Pianoforte and Harmonium are in the a 

The celebrated SANCTUS, from Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,” adapted 

to English ‘Words, for the use of Choral Societies, Church Festivals, 

&o.,VooalScore - - - + © © + © 2+ +s « @€ 








TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &c. 


CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, &. 








Composed or Arranged by 

; L “Dulce Domum, %8.A4.7.B. .. oe an .. G. A, Macfarren. 2d, 
2. Down among the dead men, 8.4. An... . re ‘a « & 
8. The Girl I left behind me. 5.4.7.3... .. « ps .. 2d, 
4, British Grenadiers, %.4.1.B. e ” .. 4d, 
6. Long live England's future Queen. § 8.A.T.B, .. Dr. Rimbault 2d 
6, My task is ended (Song and Chorus). 4.7.3.8, .. Balfe ‘Ff i ae 
7. Thus spake, one Summer's day. 84.7.3. .. | .. 2d, 
8, Soldier's Chorus, 1.7.3.B. : ye .. Gounod 4d, 


9. The.Kermesse (Scene from *F suit”). ee hi ere 
10. Up, quit thy Bower, 8.4.7.8. .. «+ Brinley Richards. 2d 
11, Maidens, never go a-wooing. s.s.7.1.B. G. A. Macfarren . 4d. 
12. Faggot Binders’ Chorus . ‘ =a Gounod .. 4d, 
13, Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) <a te * ee SR Robinson - 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus . an + es <2.» Gone «cc A 
15, Ave Maria! .. ie .. Arcadelt .. o. @. 
16, Hark! the herald Angels sing. | $.A.7.B. .. Mendelssohn ., 2d. 
17, England yet (Solo and Chorus), 8.4.7.8, . .. Jules Benedict .. 2d, 
18, The Shepherd's Sabbath-day, 54.7.8. .. .. J.L.Hatton ., 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood, 8.4.1.8, as ia .. Henry Smart .. 2d. 


20, Spring’s Return, 8.4.7.8... .. ..  «.  « HenrySmart .. 2d, 
21. Anold Church Song. 3a.7B... 0 6.00 wwe ” <« 
22. Sabbath Bells, 8.4.7.3. .. ie és os ue ” « 
23, Serenade, 8.4.7.3. ; i ee se ‘< ” o« 7 
24, Cold Autumn Wind. 8.4.7.3, Pre hae * oo 2 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. sss...  ..  ..  .. Bennett Gilbert .. 4d, 
26, Lullaby, 8.4.4... ee ee ” 1. 


27. This is my own, my Native Land. 8.4,7.B... G. A. Macfarren . 2d, 


28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8.4.1.3. -. Dr.Rimbault .. 4d. 
29. God save the Queen. Sa.7.B. .. 0 2. 0. uk ” 2d. 
30. Rule, Britannia, s.4.7.8. Ae a a as ” ea ae 
81. The Retreat. 1.7.3.3... as ae ae Ee GRD .. 4d 
$2, Lo! Morn is breaking. 358... ..  .. .. Cherubini oo Mt, 
83, We are Spirits. sss. .. co we =~ swe:«G, A. Macfarren . 4d. 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello). SALT... << «eee. all 
35, The Prayers (Masanicllo). s,a.7.B,  .. A ; ” ee « 4d. 
36. The Water Sprites. sate. .. 8».  ..  .. Kucken ..  ., 4d. 
87. Eve's glitt'ring Star, 8.4.7B. .. 0 6. wk uk gg wes eee 
38, When first the Primrose, 3.4.7.5. .. 6.00 0. yy oo we Ad, 
39, Oh! Dewdrop bright. s.4.7.8. a) ede ae 
40. The celebrated Sanctus from Rossini’ ys Messe Solennelle.” F 4d 


Adapted to English words, for Chureh Festivals, &c. .. 
(To be continued.) 


CHAPPELL & Co., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





METZLER AND CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 


4 From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources, Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s, 6d. By post, 44 stamps, 
"MeTZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


i ey & CO.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies.—37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, by R. 














Repueapd. Ss. ». 
Harvest Home Hymn. Solo and Chorus. Octavo Edition ... 0 1 
Ditto. Ditto. Folia 0 «we ce 3 6 

Introit for Harvest Festivals .. ove - O11 


Metz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 


“EXETER HALL” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XVIII, Vol. 5, FOR JULY, 1869, 


1. Song, “ Home " (Henry Smart). 2. Pianoforte Piece, “ On Mighty Pens,” from 
‘* The Creation” (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “I lay my sins on Jesus,” words by the 
Rev, Dr. Bonar (R.- Redhead). 4. Song, ‘Who shall roll away the Stone?” 
(Michael Watson). 5. Sunday iF. at the Harmonium, No, 17 (E. F. Rimbault), 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes I,, IL, Ill, and IV., of “EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. ; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 
Mertz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 








Parts L, II., and III. are now ready of 


UNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. 
A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Riweavutt. Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Metzcter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





Second Edition. 


‘ie HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 
Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection. 
Arranged by E. F. Rriweautr, Beautifully printed from new type. Price 1s, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Merziter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Bertuotp Tours 8. D. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. " (INustrated) ie 3 
(In Imitation of a Musical Box, , 
SKATING. Illustration ose ooo wee te 3 
EVENING THOUGHTS, Nocturne .. .. 1. 3 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) .. os eco a 
Post free, half- price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


N EW SONGS by Virainta Gaprizn, 


DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE a ee oe 
A MOTHER'S SONG. (lilustrated) ... ove w €¢ 
BERYL. Companion Song to ‘* Ruby” ow oo € @ 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW oe a 
Post free, Half-price. 
Mertzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by Sreruen 


GLOVER. 





eco 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 

Price 3s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
Merzter & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


—" SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 





Ss. D. 
MY SECRET. Berthold Tours ove eve eo ee wo 3 @ 
FINETTE. Henry a eee ooo eco ove eee oe 3 O 
WHITE DOVE. Ditt oe 3 O 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. “JR. “Thomas we 3 0 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... we 4 @ 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 3 0 


Post free, Half-price. 
Merzcer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








Just Published. 
NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by C. W. Grover. 

8. D. 

MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S one - 2 ° 

MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY'S ... 
A Selection of their most popular — age for the Pianoforte, 
Post free, Half-p’ 

METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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NOW READY, 


“HAMLET, 


OPE RA 


IN PIVE ACT S5, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 


AS PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 





AMBROISE THOMAS. The Opera Complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian Words, 20s. 


Do, Do. 


Do. with French Words, 20s. 





¥YOCAL MUSIC. 


No, 2. Recit. and duo, “Perche lo sguardo volgi al suol?” a” 
“Ah! puoi negar la luce” ... . 
Sung by Mdlle. Nilsson and Mr. Santley. 
6, Aria d’Ofelia, “La sua man non ancor oggi la mia 
toccd!” and “ Addio dicea, mi credi ” sme 
Sung by Malle. Nilsson. 
7. Arioso, “ Nel guardo suo vedea”’ aes 
Sung by Madame Sinico. 
10, Canzona Bacchica, “0 vin discaccia la tristezza ” 
Sung by Mr. Santley. 


No, 18. Monologo, “ Esser o non esser! O mistero!” 
Sung by Mr. Santley. 
15, Trio, “Egli & qui la sua mente alfin mi sia svelata ”.., 
Sung by Malle. Nilsson, Madame Sinico, and Mr. Santley. 
18. Scena ed aria, ‘ Ai vostri giocchi anch’io prender parte 
vorrei,” and “Bianca e bionda Dorme in sen dell’ 
onda” (the celebrated waltz song) see 
Sung by Malle. Nilsson. 
22, Arioso, “ ~ il romito fior che s’ apre aceaato alle 
tombe” 


Sting by Mr. Santley. 





. The Opera Complete 
. Six Fantaisies Sans Octaves :— 
. Duo, “Doute de la Lumiére” 3 
. “Cheur des Pages et Officiers” ... 3 
. “ Chanson Bachique” " cs a oe 
. Marche Danoise ” ei pe cee a 8 
. “Ballade d’ —s os 3 
. Valse d'Ophélie”’. . 3 
Bouquet de Mélodies, Books I and Il, each 6 
Trois Fantaisies.—Transcriptions :— 
“Cantabile du duo” et Res oo des Pages et 


NEUSTEDT. 
Nol. 


Officiers 

2. “Fabliau d’Ophélie » et “Chanson Bachique 
d’Hamlet ” soe 

8. “Ballade et Valse d’Ophélie ° 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


KETTERER. “Fantaisie brillante” ... 


KRUGER, “Recit et duo.” Transcription variée . 
VALIQUET. ‘Valse d’Ophélie.” Transcription facile 


“La Féte du Printemps” 
VAUTHROT. {six Airs de Ballet transerits :— 


No.1. “Danse Villageoise ” 
. “ Pas des Chasseurs ” 
. Pantomime ” ie 
. “Valse-Mazurka” ... 
. “Pas du Bouquet ”. 
. “Bacchanale ” ae 
. “Prelude de 1 Eaplanade”.. 
. “Marche Danoise ”. 
. “Valse d’Ophélie” . 





PIANOFORTE nba Koied 
A. THOMAS, The Opera Complete 


VAUTHROT. “La Féte du Printemps ” :— 
No. 1. “Danse Villageoise” 
. “Pas des Chasseurs ” 
. “ Pantomime” “ 
. “Valse-Mazurka” ... 
. Pas du Bouquet”... 
. “ Bacchanale ” ne ss 
. “Prelude de 1’ Eaplansie”.. 
. “Marche Danoise”’. 3 
. “Valse d’Ophélie”’... 


LEFEBURE-WELY. ‘ Fantaisie Concertante”’... 


i] 
a 
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DANCE MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE — 
“Premier Quadrille ” tf 

“ Seconditme Quadrille” ... 

“Quadrille pour les petites Mains” 

‘* Valse d’Ophélie ” ive 
Polka, “ Cheur des Pages et Officiers : 

“ Ophélie.” Polka Mazurka 

“La Féte du Printemps.” Polka Mazurka 
“La Freya.” Polka du Bouquet... ose 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
‘‘Valse Ophélie” . 
‘‘ Premier Quadrille ” 


eee 





EDITIONS DE MM. HEUGEL & CE, PARIS. 
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Printed by Hexpgrson, Rarr, and Fenton, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
Published by Wittuam Dowoaw Davison at the Office, 244, Regent 5 
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